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EPDITORIALS 


Segregation, Integration, ‘t seems as though the Supreme Court 


and Consternation ruling has been followed by all three. 
There is confusion in most sections of 


the country. The Church Militant is not altogether free from its share of 
consternation. Segregation is practiced by churches who bear the fair name 
of “Christian.” Integration will come hard —in or out of the church. 

Would it help to strike a few chords, remembering that it is both the 

white and the black keys that make music? 

1. While the Supreme Court ruling applies only to public education in 
the letter, it releases a new spirit in a land which protects the parochial 
school’s right to exist and to thrive. What may be lawful may not be 
expedient. Lutheran schools can hide behind the letter, but not behind 
the spirit of the ruling. 

2. The Church Militant is committed to loyal obedience to the Great 
Commission. The keyword is “Go!” The ringing of church bells is not 
an adequate evangelistic outreach; it is not enough to say: “They know 
the church is here, let them come if they will.” The Gospel is irrepres- 
sible. Its essence is God’s great love. Love yearns for and seeks the 
object of its devotion. The church, like her Lord, must go out “to seek 
and to save the lost.” Christian evangelism does not tolerate “racially- 
selective fellowship.” It is color-blind. 

3. He who is discriminated against does not demand love on the basis 
of “the law of love.” Love makes no demands. It “bears all things.” 
Love “seeketh not her own.” Integrationists who use love for a club 
are making mockery of love. 

4, To insist that I must love you because you are entitled to my love 
may be good logic, but it does not make me love you. Only the pure 
spring of God’s love can refresh my parched soul. God must love me 
into loving you. He does not scold me into godliness. He blesses me 
into it. If there is lovelessness in the church—and there is — and 
always will be —then there needs to be more proclamation of God’s 
love than of my lovelessness. 

5. God’s love embraces all. It is universal and cosmopolitan. To restrict 
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the message of His love and withhold the Gospel from some is to 
undermine its certainty for all. 

6. God’s love is individualistic. It singles out the individual, as in Baptism 
and Holy Communion. Through the Gospel the Spirit creates a personal 
faith which embraces a personal Savior. Such “faith worketh by love.” 
But it is only perfect love which casts out fear. And fear is still the big 
issue in integration. The moral for each of us: “Keep yourselves in 
the love of God.” 


7. If the Evangelical Lutheran Church and the arms which support her 
outreach are to remain true to her genius, they must be dominated by 
the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. If the individual Christian 
is to react properly in relationship to his neighbor, he must first be in 
proper relation to his God. Certainly he is bound to do the right 
thing —to love his neighbor as himself — but he is to do this for the 
right reason: “He loved me and gave Himself for me.” Social confusion 
and racial chaos are symptoms of restless hearts that are not at rest 
in God. The task of the church is to speak clearly of Him who 
promises: “I will give you rest.” M. L. K. 


To Give or Not To “Chicago’s public school teachers should refuse 

Christmas gifts from their pupils, and if school 
officials find that teachers have accepted gifts the teachers will be advised 
to return them” reported the Chicago Tribune on November 21. In the article, 
which the editors had sense enough to relegate to a back page, similar policies 
in other areas were noted. 

Where such policies are in effect the contention is that gifts are bad for 
the morale of both teachers and pupils and that the practice of giving gifts 
subjects the child to unfair competition. Nonsense! The lack of logic is 
obvious: The policy is based upon the unwarranted assumptions that because 
a few pupils (or their parents) tender gifts to teachers out of false motives, 
all children are guilty of the same guile, and that all teachers are so weak- 
willed that they can be bribed just because a few have been known to 
be unethical. 

If a child may not give his teacher a gift and if a teacher may not accept 
a gift from a pupil, who then may give or receive gifts untainted by dis- 
honorable intentions? Carried to its “logical” extreme, the argument against 
gifts results in ridiculousness, not to mention the fact that shopkeepers would 
go broke and that the virtue of practicing an act of human kindness would 
be passé. 

Certainly children (and their parents) should observe moderation in giving 
gifts and should give them in the true spirit of Christian love; and certainly, 
teachers should resist attempts to buy them off. Moreover, teachers who are 
not spineless should and do make every effort to avoid showing favoritism, 
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regardless of whether or not they receive gifts. But obviously, the evil arising 
from the practice of giving and receiving gifts is not innate in the practice 
itself; rather, any resultant evil stems from false motives on the part of a few 
givers or receivers who have not yet learned the Christian symbolism for all 
gifts, at Christmas or at any other time. 

Gifts are bad for morale? Consider the effect upon a child’s morale when 
his teacher spurns his attempt to practice kindness. Furthermore, it is folly 
to attempt restrictive legislation in matters of individual rights, especially in 
areas of such harmless ingrained tradition, not to mention the impracticability 
of enforcing any such legislation. Those few unethical individuals at whom 
the policy is aimed are precisely those who would ignore it. Why, then, 
penalize the others? 

This “policy” should be regarded as just another bit of educational thumb- 
twiddling on the part of higher-echelon politicos who mistakenly lump 
children and lobbyists and teachers and five-percenters all in one big pot. 

J. O. Roserts 


On the Spot Americans are in a precarious position. Sputnik is con- 

stantly reminding us that this is true. Shall we bemoan 
the fact or promptly proceed to remedy the condition? “Remedy it,” you say. 
Very well, how should it be done? 

“Integrate the operations of the armed services.” This is a noble sug- 
gestion, but a limited panacea for current ills. 

“Increase the budget.” For some this is a comforting slogan, but increased 
expenditures do not guarantee greater activity and efficiency. 

“Remodel the educational system.” This is probably the only practical 
long-term cure for what ails us. Remodeling will be a slow process, unless, 
of course, we are ripe for a revolution. 

What factors tend to retard remodeling? Just plain tradition is one. The 
curriculum always was that way, so why change it? Vested interest is another. 
Why should a person’s course be dropped after he has been teaching it for 
thirty years? Response to the whims of pressure groups is a third. The Ameri- 
can Legion wants more history, the Audubon Society more biology. False 
concepts as to what constitutes education are a fourth factor. Some people 
feel that schooling is synonymous with education, which is, of course, not 
necessarily the case. These are a few of the obstacles. They can and must 
be overcome. 

What should be done? Imitate the materialistic education of the Russians? 
Of course not. Let us not be found guilty of throwing the baby out with the 
bath water. Here are some suggestions. 

1. Return to a more systematic educational process. 
2. Require a balanced program of studies. 


3. Quit watering down courses. 
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4, If there is to be mass education, let it be education and not enter- 
tainment. 

5. Restrict any subsidized academic program beyond the junior college 
to people who have demonstrated both ability and purpose. 

6. Respect those who select algebra rather than underwater basket- 
weaving as part of their academic program and quit calling them “screwballs.” 

7. Stop the tranquilizing process in our schools and pay premiums to 
teachers for merit instead of decapitating those who raise their heads above 
the masses. 


8. Keep skimming the cream off classes and churn some social butter. 


9. Maintain breadth of research and at the same time intensify it greatly 
in selected areas. 


10. Remove the restrictions placed on curricula by hobbyists and fanatics. 
11. Sweep away the cobwebs of tradition. 
12. Adapt the educational program to a world of accelerated change. 


All of these things must be done today. Growth and survival depend on it. 
eG: 


Let Us Look at Our Pupils Today teaching is no longer consid- 

ered a subject-centered procedure, 
for the emphasis is put on the pupil, or the learner. Our concept of teaching 
is guiding learning. But what is learning? 

Learning requires ability to adjust to new situations. This ability may 
be shown by acquiring additional knowledge, gaining new insights and under- 
standings, and by reasoning on the basis of facts and evaluating the facts 
as to their significance in forming conclusions. 

Pupils differ in their capacities to learn and in their interests which prompt 
them to learn. Effective teaching requires recognition of these differences in 
pupils and guidance of their special interests in order that the learners may 
become socially well adjusted. This implies for the Christian teacher a concern 
for pupils’ social adjustment in harmony with God’s directives. 

In order to do justice to their pupils, educators must recognize the indi- 
vidual differences among the learners in their charge. In the past this was 
believed to be done when the teacher centered his attention specially on 
the slow learners. The averagely gifted pupil received little special attention, 
and the highly gifted practically none. This procedure in educational institu- 
tions contributed little toward reducing the number of maladjusted members 
of society. 

Today educators realize the need for helping pupils and students to 
develop according to their innate capacities and for guiding their particular 
interests. Tests are administered to determine the degree of intelligence and 
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the aptitudes of pupils and students. On the basis of the test results many 
high schools group the students and adjust the curriculum to their needs. 


On the elementary school level provision for retarded children is receiving 
increasing attention. Here especially the intellectually retarded are considered 
the problem. Their needs are such which cannot be met adequately by the 
regular classroom teacher. Therefore special teachers and separate room 
facilities are provided for these children in some communities. Lutheran 
schools are recognizing this problem today, and some are making special 
provision for the training of retarded children. 


What about the gifted pupils and students? Adequate provision to meet 
their needs is still more theoretical than practical. As a rule they are still 
grouped according to their age and instructed in the regular grades with little 
or no change in the curriculum. 

There are, however, evidences of an awakening responsibility toward the 
gifted children. The American Association for Gifted Children published an 
interesting yearbook in 1950. A few years ago a survey of the education of 
gifted children was made by the University of Chicago. This survey presented 
summaries of programs of about 40 elementary and secondary schools scat- 
tered over the United States which made special provision for the training of 
gifted children. While the programs vary, these schools seek to develop intel- 
lectual ability; competence in useful areas (science, leadership, human 
relations ); and experience in creative arts, such as music, creative writing, etc. 
In short, the purpose of these schools is to provide children with the oppor- 
tunity to realize and to utilize the talents with which the Creator has endowed 
them in a specially enriched measure. 

Recognition of children’s varying capacities, aptitudes, and endowments 
is essential for the welfare of society. It is above all in harmony with God’s 
marvelous plan of creation: namely, a variety of gifts toward the building 
of a unified whole. In His parable of the Talents Jesus pointed out that God 
wants our gifts to be used in accordance with the measure in which He has 
bestowed them upon us. The apostle Paul calls attention to the diversity 
of gifts which God has distributed and which He wants to see unified into 
one beautiful body, the church or the body of Christ. (1 Corinthians 12) 


The recognition of individual differences among children confronts every 
teacher, especially the teacher in the Christian school, with a real responsi- 
bility and a great challenge. 4 We 


Jo Ann Bigelow, educational consultant for Scott, Foresman and Company, 
suggests the following recipe for a good reading program: Take one child, well 
seasoned; one teacher, well trained; and one classroom, well equipped. Add 
equal parts of training in context clues, word-form clues, structural-analysis 
skills, phonetic-analysis skills, and dictionary training. Mix well and add one 
full cup of attention to comprehension, reaction, integration. Bring to a slow 
‘even bake in an atmosphere of good literature.— The Educational Digest 


Women Teachers in the Church * 
ALBERT V. MAURER 


One of the most striking phenom- 
ena in the Lutheran Church is the 
entry of women into its teaching pro- 
fession. In 1956 there were 2,283 
women as compared with 1,954 men 
teaching in Lutheran elementary 
schools of North America. This repre- 
sents an increase of 202 women over 
1955, and 2,001 over 1936. Although 
no official figures are available at this 
time, it may be assumed that the 1957 
census will show a further increase. 

The historical development of the 
church-wide use of women teachers 
was not within the scope of this study. 
It is interesting to note, however, how 
synodical colleges entered the area 
of coeducation and training of women 
teachers. The Seward college cata- 
log for 1918-1919 announced that 
beginning with school opening that 
fall it would also admit young ladies 
to its classes. Even prior to this time 
there seem to have been some 
women students attending the col- 
lege. Already during the early thirties 
Winfield’s women students were be- 
ing requested as teachers. In 1950, 
Synod authorized Winfield to offer a 
two-year teacher-training program for 
women, especially designed to pre- 
pare them to teach in Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools. At present all other 
synodical preparatory schools, except 
one, offer some junior college level 
professional work preparatory to con- 
tinuation at Seward or River Forest. 

Formal teacher training for women 
at River Forest was authorized by 
Synod to begin in 1938. Thus, the first 
class of women to graduate with a 


three-year diploma was that of 1941. 
Since 1940, both the three- and the 
four-year diplomas have been offered. 
After 1958, completion of the four- 
year-degree program will be required 
of every graduate. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


This study focused its attention on 
the women graduates of our River 
Forest Concordia. A major purpose 
was to secure factual information 
about the professional and general 
activities of these professionally 
trained women through direct report 
from them. A systematic, objective, 
and comprehensive study of all 
women graduates was felt to be a 
more reliable source of information 
than reminiscent accounts of isolated 
facts or instances given by persons 
other than the study subjects them- 
selves. Some earlier samplings of 
teaching tenure of women made 
through the Office of Summer School 
and Extension pointed up the prob- 
lem and sharpened the interest in an 
extensive survey of these women 
graduates. The term “graduates” as 
used in this study refers specifically 
and only to those women who have 
completed the three-year diploma or 
the four-year-degree program at Con- 
cordia, River Forest. 


NATURE OF THE STUDY 


Members of the class of 1941, the 
first class of women graduates, 


* A summarized report of an Institutional 
Study of the Women Graduates of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS IN THE CHURCH 


through the class of 1956, a total of 534 
women, were included in the study. 
An initial or introductory letter pre- 
ceded the comprehensive question- 
naire instrument by several weeks in 
February 1957. The instrument itself 
consisted of one master sheet for per- 
sonal history, educational experience, 
and professional (teaching) service 
information, and a two-page form for 
extra-class activities performed dur- 
ing each year since graduation. 

During the summer of 1957 the 
classification and tabulation of in- 
formation was completed. Respond- 
ing to the questionnaire were 445 or 
83.3 per cent of the original 534 
women graduates addressed. By most 
research standards a 66-per-cent re- 
turn from mail-type questionnaires is 
regarded as considerably above the 
average. This exceptionally good 
response from a homogeneous group 
(similar professional, cultural, social, 
and religious backgrounds) permits 
the assumption that response patterns 
of this study can be regarded as 
typical for the entire group of 534 
graduates. 

The detailed record of each gradu- 
ate’s response was placed upon charts 
containing categories for each respon- 
dent and for each specific item of the 
questionnaire. The data were com- 
piled in fourteen tables. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The graduates involved in this 
study (74 per cent have graduated 
since 1950) do not represent a com- 
plete normal in-service generation. 
During a teaching generation some 
will remain single, some will be mar- 
ried, some will teach after marriage, 
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some will teach after children reach 
school age, and others will teach in- 
termittently while raising a family. 
In this sense the story of Concordia’s 
women graduates is still being 
written. 

No comparative data were solicited 
about male graduates, and about 
emergency or supply undergraduate 
women who have been teaching dur- 
ing the same time span. This type of 
data would help to establish standards 
for judgment. 

Although the present study _per- 
mits some assumptions and possible 
projections, it must be regarded pri- 
marily as initial, exploratory, and 
tentative, rather than final and cumu- 
latively conclusive. 


DATA OF THE STUDY 


Space permits no more than sum- 
marized data highlights taken from 
the fourteen tables of the original 
report. Six broad areas of status and 
service represent the scope of the 
questionnaire. These are: Marital 
and Academic Status, Service as 
Teachers, Extra-Class Work (organ; 
choir; Sunday, Saturday, vacation, 
released-time schools; youth work; 
secretarial and clerical work), Lead- 
ership or Membership in Parish, 
Synodical, and Community Groups, 
Special Professional Services, and 
Unusual Areas of Interest and Service. 

Of the 445 respondents, 64.5 per 
cent were married. The average num- 
ber of children per family of gradu- 
ates 1941 through 1948 was 3.5. 
Academically, 46.8 per cent have a 
three-year diploma and are approach- 
ing the four-year degree; 37 per cent 
have the Bachelor's degree; 16.2 per 
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MARITAL - FAMILY STATUS 


cent have graduate standing, with 
nine reporting Master's degrees. 
Thus 53.2 per cent have the Bachelor’s 
degree and beyond. Some are plan- 
ning advanced study beyond the 
Master’s degree. Classes with highest 
percentage of graduate students were 
1943 with 40 per cent and 1946 and 
1947, each with 33 per cent. 
Twenty-eight per cent of these 
graduates have taught continuously 
since graduation. The 1956 graduates 


Number 
ee Children 


are not included since their first year 
of service is assumed. 

Twenty individuals taught in junior 
and senior high school; fourteen were 
one-room school teachers; twenty-one 
served as principals; thirty-eight were 
the first teachers in schools which 


they helped to organize and to ad- 
minister. 


EXTRA-CLASS WORK 


Among the 445 respondents, 194 or 
43.5 per cent served as church or- 
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ACADEMIC STATUS 


Number 
Responded i 


ganists. Of these, 111 were married, 
and all of them continued serving 
after marriage. Slightly less than half 
of all the organists served as main 
or regular organists, while the others 
served as assistant organists in the 
usual sense of playing occasionally. 

Choir work was done by 196 or 
44 per cent. Of these, 103 were mar- 
ried and all but five continued in this 
work after marriage. Slightly more 
than half of these women directed 
choirs, 75 per cent of which were chil- 
dren’s or junior choirs. Others served 
as accompanists, chiefly for senior 
choirs. 


Sunday school work was assumed 
by 381 or 85.6 per cent of the respon- 
dents. While most of the respondents 
served as regular teachers, some also 
served in special capacities, i. e., 
15 were superintendents, and 56 
served as teacher trainers. Some did 
several things concurrently, i. e., reg- 
ular teacher, teacher trainer, super- 
intendent, secretary, etc. Sunday 
school instructional and _ leadership 
activities continued quite often after 
marriage. 

Youth work on junior and senior 
levels became extra-class activity for 
245 of the women teachers. Slightly 
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more than 40 per cent of these work- 
ers were charged with group leader- 
ship. Participation in youth work 
decreased somewhat after marriage, 
as might be expected in view of the 
participation in music and Sunday 
school activities. 

Vacation Bible school and Saturday 
school work enlisted the services of 
236 or 53 per cent of the respondents. 
The greater number, 207, were active 
in vacation Bible schools, since these 
schools are much more numerous 
than Saturday schools. In ten in- 
stances the graduates organized and 
administered vacation Bible schools. 
Seldom acknowledged but frequently 
expected of women teachers is secre- 
tarial or clerical work for school and 
church. Among the respondents, 151, 
or 34 per cent, reported performance 
of some type of parish secretarial or 
clerical work in addition to their 
teaching and other professional 
duties. A conservative estimate, gath- 
ered from numerous general or mis- 
cellaneous services mentioned inci- 
dentally, would add another 20 per 
cent to this category. 


LEADERSHIP OR MEMBERSHIP 
IN PARISH, SYNODICAL, AND 
COMMUNITY GROUPS 

Leadership, in this instance, refers 
to holding offices in groups other than 
choir, Sunday school, and youth or- 
ganizations, while membership may 
include these groups. These activi- 
ties are not, normally, included in the 
contractual requirements nor is com- 
pensation based upon participation, 
but professional people are expected 
to serve in these areas. Slightly more 
than 28.7 per cent or 128 women 
served in some official capacity in 
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these areas, and 274, or 61.5 per cent, 
were members in one or more organi- 
zations. Married graduates became 
increasingly active as officials and 
members of organizations involving 
parish women, in church and com- 
munity conferences, and in groups 
with programs of a broader nature 
than those of professional organiza- 
tions. 


SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Writing for publication and assum- 
ing leadership in adult education 
represents a near-pioneer situation in 
view of certain traditional concepts 
concerning the status of women in 
the teaching profession. Of the single 
graduates, nine were responsible for 
thirty articles and two wrote four 
books. Among married graduates, 
nine had seventeen articles published 
and one wrote a book. Four women 
served as college instructors and nine- 
teen as supervising teachers in teach- 
er-training programs. 


UNUSUAL AREAS OF INTEREST 
AND SERVICE 
The activities listed on page 220 
seem to indicate that a Lutheran 
woman teacher’s life is not necessarily 
routine or dull, and that even in a 
traditionally conservative group, the 
unexpected may occur. Probably the 
most unexpected development was 
entry into public education. Some 
individuals involved in this situation 
were married to men whose business, 
trade, or profession was carried on in 
a community either without a Lu- 
theran school or whose Lutheran 
school was fully staffed. Others prob- 
ably made the transfer for reasons not 
revealed in their responses. 
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Areas 


College instructors 

Supervising teachers 

Organized VBS 

Taught religion in public school buildings on 
released-time basis 

Taught art in all grades 

Assistant dean of women 

Dean of high school girls 

Dean of women, college and high school 

Taught piano 

Taught in public nursery school 

Collaborated with four other families to or- 
ganize a Mo. Synod congregation 

Served as camp counselor 

Supervised opening of new school in China 

Worked with deaf people 

Organized Walther League 

Served as janitress 

Served as bus driver 

Translated teaching materials into native 
tongue 

Organized 12 Sunday schools in Philippine 
mission fields 

Taught in reading clinics 

Taught in Army dependent school in Japan 

Worked in a children’s home 

Prepared kindergarten curriculum for a District 

Entered public school teaching 

Taught in public schools 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Direct and concomitant facts and 
circumstances revealed in this study 
have left varied impressions. Opin- 
ions or assumptions previously held 
have been reversed, modified, or con- 
firmed with an occasional new view- 
point emerging through this process 
of learning. 

1. Final answers to problems of 
women teacher training may be 
approached only after com- 
parative studies of other groups 
of graduates and students have 
been made. 


2. Responses recorded in_ this 
study are believed to be repre- 
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19 
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Comments 


Some for many years 
Some for many years 
Also administered these schools 


A community service 
Departmental program 
In synodical schools 
In synodical schools 
In synodical schools 
Part-time basis 

_ Part-time basis 


Community missionary activity 

In various types of summer camps 
Foreign mission activity 

A special education activity 
Parish leadership activity 

No comment 

No comment 


Foreign mission activity 


Foreign mission leadership activity 
Special education activity 

Foreign special service 

Part-time basis 

Synodical leadership activity 
Remained in public schools 
Returned to Lutheran schools 


sentative of the typical Con- 
cordia woman graduate of the 
period from 1941 through 1956. 


. Information secured through 


this study indicates a trend or 
tendency of service at times 


contrary to frequently  ex- 
pressed popular opinion. 
. Systematic intra- and _ inter- 


college co-ordinated research 
with clear channels of com- 
munication to constituents is 
necessary to establish and to 
maintain intelligent approaches 
to problems of teacher training. 


. Concordia women graduates 


demonstrated a commendable 
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spirit of professional interest 
through the quality and quan- 
tity of their response. 


. One fourth to one third of the 


graduates have taught continu- 
ously since graduation. 


. Women graduates serve on 


teaching levels above the pri- 
mary grades and in organiza- 
tional and administrative 
capacities. 


. Women graduates show con- 


siderable activity in extra-class 
work in this order of frequency: 
Sunday school, youth work, va- 
cation Bible school, choir, 
organ, and secretarial work. 


. Membership in parish, synodi- 


cal, and community groups ex- 
ceeded leadership activities in 
these groups. 


Comparative data on married 
graduates before and after 
marriage revealed that in extra- 
class activities there was not 
only continued participation, 


but in such areas as music, 
Sunday school, parish women’s 
groups, and community organi- 
zations the participation and 
leadership activities increased 
with time. 

11. In formal and organized class- 
room work, the raising of a 
family obviously decreased the 
teaching time. But married 
women graduates are teaching 
before, during, or after raising 
a family. 

12. Within the traditionally con- 
servative frame of reference 
concerning the woman teacher 
in the church there are evi- 
dences that women graduates 
are emerging into leadership 
roles, especially in areas of 
special professional services. 


It must be repeated that only after 
a normal professional service genera- 
tion of the women graduates has 
passed will it be possible to determine 
conclusive validity of present as- 
sumptions. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Courage is knowing what not to fear. — SocraTEs. 
—For evil to triumph, it is only necessary for good men to do nothing. 


EpMuUND BuRKE 


— Obstacles are those frightful things you see when you take your eyes off 


the goal you are trying to reach. 


— Horse sense naturally dwells in a stable mind. 
— There’s a payday for every day — even for the fellow who merely labors 


under a delusion. 


— Some people will never be convinced that they are on the right course 
until they have explored all the wrong ones. 


— Seems like people who know the least know it mighty fluently. 
— When you think your mind is getting broader, maybe it’s just your 


conscience stretching. 


— Many a man thinks he is being “cultivated” when he’s only being 


trimmed like a Christmas tree. 


“Hearts for Jesus’ — A Children’s Mission Project 
Arruur L. AMT 


A visitor to the schools of the North 
Wisconsin District during the early 
part of February will find very little 
mention of a feature that has become 
traditional in most of the elementary 
schools of the land; namely, the class- 
room “valentine box” for the annual 
valentine exchange. He will find in 
almost every classroom, however, 
some visual reminder that another 
“Hearts for Jesus” project is under 
way and will come to a climax on 
February 14. 

More than $8,000 has been con- 
tributed, chiefly by the children of 
the elementary schools, but in 1957 
also by many Sunday school children, 
by means of this church-oriented 
observance, which was once a totally 
secular affair. What is more, some 
valuable understandings and insights 
regarding the Kingdom-building op- 
portunities of the church have been 
provided as a part of the annual 
projects. 

Although the idea of displacing the 
usual valentine exchange met with 
some resistance by pupils, teachers, 
and parents when it was first intro- 
duced five years ago, it is now very 
generally accepted and supported as 
a valuable missionary-education en- 
deavor. Furthermore, the rather inane 
practice whereby almost every pupil 
in a room exchanged valentines with 
almost every other pupil has been 
recognized as a wasteful stewardship 
procedure. The number of valentines 
thus purchased, exchanged, glanced 
at, counted, and quickly discarded 
averaged about 1,000 per classroom. 


By contrast, “Hearts for Jesus” par- 
ticipants realize that their dimes, 
quarters, and dollars are actually pro- 
viding an opportunity for more peo- 
ple to experience the love of their 
Savior. 

Four different mission endeavors 
have been made the beneficiaries of 
the funds which were contributed in 
the past. The project was begun orig- 
inally to render financial assistance to 
the Indian Mission School at 
Gresham, Wis. The writer took a se- 
ries of color slides and prepared a re- 
corded commentary explaining the 
sorry plight of the school and its 
needs. These slides were shown in 
all the District schools. Between 
$1,500 and $2,000 was contributed by 
the 80 schools of the District in 
the first two years in place of the 
usual widespread valentine exchange. 
Many schools prepared bulletin-board 
displays and devised some unique 
methods for depositing the coins into 
a receptacle of some kind. 

The third year, Miss Gertrude 
Simon was “home” in the District on 
one of the few furloughs which she 
took during her 28 years as deaconess- 
nurse in China and Hong Kong. Most 
of the school children, by congre- 
gating in centrally located schools, 
had the opportunity to see her slides 
and hear the moving and impressive 
story behind them. Another $1,500 
for missions was forthcoming that 
year with the assistance of a few 
Sunday school groups. 

A lay missionary from Nigeria, Mr. 
Linn Haitz, toured the centrally lo- 
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“HEARTS FOR JESUS” — A CHILDREN’S MISSION PROJECT 


cated schools the following year, 
lecturing, showing slides, and dis- 
playing the wooden idol of a con- 
verted African. Another $1,500 was 
gathered for a home for the mission- 
ary in the newly opened Ogoja field 
in Nigeria. 

For 1957 it was decided that the 
four newest mission congregations 
within the North Wisconsin District 
should be the beneficiaries. Specif- 
ically, equipment for three Sunday 
schools and one elementary school 
was to be purchased with the funds. 
In order to make it possible to have 
the story of the four missions and 
their needs presented to the 250 Sun- 
day schools and elementary schools, 
a 50-frame, black-and-white filmstrip 
with accompanying projection script 
was prepared and a copy sent to each 
of the 135 pastors of the District. 
A sufficient quantity of specially im- 
printed coin envelopes was also pro- 
vided for the 20,000 children of the 
District. 

“Hearts for Jesus” was adopted as 
a District project at the District con- 
vention in 1955 with the directive 
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that it be made available also to the 
Sunday schools of the District. It was 
publicized in the District Supplement 
of the Lutheran Witness in several 
issues prior to the time of the ingath- 
ering. The total amount that was 
thus contributed in 1957 was $4,000. 
The cost of the filmstrip production, 
the 150 prints, cans, mailing tubes, 
the projectionist’s script, postage, and 
other expenses amounted to approxi- 
mately $500. The amount of $500 was 
given to each of the three Sunday 
schools and the balance to the new 
elementary school. 

It was found that the showing of 
the strip with a slightly altered com- 
mentary was an effective visual aid 
for use in youth and adult groups to 
show how the church is bringing the 
Word of life to more and more people. 

Production of the filmstrip was 
handled by Audio-Visual Aids Sery- 
ice of Concordia Publishing House. 

Copies of the filmstrip are available 
from the District Education Office to 
groups interested in the possibility of 
developing similar projects in other 
Districts. 


He was going to be all that a mortal should be — tomorrow. 
No one should be kinder and braver than he — tomorrow. 

A friend who was troubled and weary he knew, 

Who'd be glad of a lift and who needed it too; 

On him he would call and see what he could do — tomorrow. 
Each morning he stacked up the letters he’d write — tomorrow. 
And thought of the folks he would fill with delight — tomorrow. 
It was too bad, indeed, he was busy today, 


And hadn’t a minute to stop on his way; 


More time he would give to others, he’d say — tomorrow. 
The greatest of workers this man would have been — tomorrow. 
The world would have known him, had he ever seen — tomorrow. 
But, the fact is, he died and faded from view, 
And all that he left here when living was through 
Was a mountain of things he intended to do — tomorrow. 
—Epcar Guest (as quoted in Denison parish paper) 
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Dear ELBERT: 


A new year .. . to work for Him who always works for us . . . to love, 
because He first loved us. 

Will we have a happy, blessed year? Of course, for “we know that in every- 
thing God works for good with those who love Him, who are called according 
to His purpose.” 

To change the subject, ever since you wrote about the new education build- 
ing you're hoping for, I’ve been itching to give some advice. So here goes. 

Right now you're at the most important stage in your building program. 
Before you ever try to sell your congregation, hire an architect, or plan the 
financing, please ask yourself, your faculty, and your board of education: “What 
do we believe about Christian education?” 

If you'll do this, I’m sure you'll never be sorry. For only after you've deter- 
mined your educational philosophy, objectives, and methodology will you be 
able to plan the new structure intelligently. Let me give a few examples to 
show what I mean. 

Take the principle that God reveals His glory also through nature. If this is 
a concept you want pupils to master, then your building ought to incorporate 
that purpose in some way. Windows should serve to bring the outdoors into the 
classroom. Planters, aquariums, and animal cages at appropriate places in class- 
rooms and corridors will also help teach the principle. 

Or take the centuries-old freedom vs. restriction argument. The new build- 
ing should show which side you favor. If you believe that Christian education 
can best train for personal responsibility by allowing children the most possible 
freedom, then you'll need extra space, movable furniture, glass or flexible parti- 
tions, etc. But if you believe in a more restrictive approach, you'll probably do 
better with less space, fixed desks — and even a teacher’s dais. 

Again, suppose you believe strongly in the values of religious and other 
dramatics. Certainly your classrooms will have to be large enough to allow for 
this. No doubt you'll also want some kind of stage. 


Suppose you want your building to help teach that God is central in all of 
life. This may mean a prominent cross on the exterior; an alcove with cross, 
picture, and altar opposite the main entrance door; a worship center in each 
room. 

My examples may not reflect your educational beliefs. That’s unimportant. 
What is important is that you and your co-workers define clearly your own 
beliefs about the nature, purpose, and methods of Christian education. Only 
then will you be ready to call in an architect and begin sketching blueprints. 
Don’t depend on the architect to tell you your purposes. That’s your job. 

Just this yet. A school building is more than a collection of stone, mortar, 
glass, and wiring. It’s a visible expression of basic beliefs about the purpose 
and methodology of education. “Form follows function.” A congregation that 
builds without first determining function will end up with a form — but not one 
that fosters the effective training its children deserve. 


Architecturally yours, 
MO 


P. S. Suggest you buy C. Harry Atkinson’s Building and Equipping for Christian 
Education (Office of Publication, National Council of Churches, 120 East 
23d St., New York 10. 87 pp., $3.50). Although it’s aimed at part-time 
agencies and favors the “method at the expense of content” approach to 
education, it'll give you much help. 


Introducing Children to Numbers 


Dera LAKEMAN 


“I'm afraid Johnny will have trouble 
with numbers. His father and I both 
made poor grades in arithmetic when 
we were in school, so Johnny will 
probably have a hard time learning 
it too.” How would you as a teacher 
react to a comment such as this? Is 
the inability to grasp number con- 
cepts caused by inherited weakness 
or by a lack of understanding on the 
part of parents as to how they can 
prepare the child for numbers? In 
your teaching experiences you will be 
called upon to handle situations of 
this nature. It is important for you 
to realize that, as a primary teacher, 
you have a twofold purpose in teach- 
ing arithmetic: namely, to help the 
parents understand the concepts and 
functions of arithmetic in the life of 
the child in order that preschool prep- 
aration can be given in the home, and 
to lead the child from the concrete 
to the abstract method of handling 
numbers. 

Almost as soon as a child begins 
to say a few words, the interested 
parents teach the child to say one- 
two-three-four. These are just words 
to the child. He has no conception 
of the fact that the word three means 
a group of three individual objects. 
The understanding parents will follow 
up the initial rote learning with an 
attachment of meaning to the num- 
ber words. This can be done in sev- 
eral ways. For example, the parent 
may take the child’s thumb, move it 
away from the other fingers and say 
one. The first finger is then separated 
and named two. This process is con- 


tinued until the child is able to hold 
up each finger consecutively and say 
“one-two-three-four-five.” 

Blocks and toys may also be used 
to develop the progressive counting 
process. At the age of three or three 
and a half, the child may be asked 
such questions as: “How many dolls 
do you have on the bed? How many 
buttons are on your dress (or shirt)? 
How many doors are in this room?” 
At first the child may use the con- 
crete method, touching each object 
as he counts. After a time the child 
gradually releases the crutches of 
pointing and feeling and substitutes 
a mental counting. 

By the time the child reaches the 
age of four, his curiosity concerning 
the use of pencil and paper has been 
aroused. He begins to draw pictures, 
which at times only he can interpret, 
and, with an air of satisfaction, tells 
his mother, “I drew two cats,” or, 
“I made four houses.” This type of 
activity should be encouraged. In 
some homes the child is even taught 
to draw the numbers to represent the 
number words. If the numbers are 
made correctly according to standard 
methods of writing numbers, this 
training is helpful, especially if no 
kindergarten training is available. 

Most children enter kindergarten 
with some idea of the meaning of 
counting. However, since there are 
always those who have no home 
training in this area, the kindergarten 
teacher takes nothing for granted and 
begins the counting process by using 
the crutches of pointing, identifying, 
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and counting. She then proceeds to 
teach the children how to draw the 
numbers representing the words from 
one to ten. She is careful to use large 
objects and large crayons with which 
to write. At this age level, writing 
numbers is never done as an isolated 
drill: 1 is on a card with a picture 
of one object, perhaps a ball; 2 is pic- 
tured with two balls, etc. Only after 
the child has reached an understand- 
ing of the concepts of 1, 2, 3, etc., 
should an isolated drill be used to 
teach proper formation and sequence 
of the printed numbers. The alert 
kindergarten teacher uses numbers 
incidentally throughout the day. She 
may ask Mary to bring three pairs of 
scissors to her desk. Bill may be told 
to give Susan two pieces of chalk. 

The most important stage of the 
development of number concepts is 
in the first and second grades. The 
first-grade teacher reviews the identi- 
fication of objects, the counting of 
objects, and the printing of the num- 
bers from one to ten further to ce- 
ment the foundation previously laid. 
She then builds on this foundation. 
The child is taught to identify and 
print the number names to accom- 
pany the numerical figures. He learns 
to count from one to one hundred by 
rote, learning the position of the num- 
bers in table form. A large chart with 
the numbers listed in family groups, 
such as tens, twenties, thirties, is a 
great asset in teaching this type of 
counting with understanding. 

A first-grade child learns to work 
with addition and subtraction com- 
binations from one to ten. The 
teacher who teaches this solely by 
rote, such as, one and one are two, 
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two and two are four, will soon find 
that when the child’s memory be- 
comes a little lax, he may show his 
lack of understanding by putting 
down the ridiculous answer of eight 
to the problem of two and two. Rote 
teaching should be preceded by, or 
accompanied with, an understanding 
of the processes involved. For ex- 
ample, in teaching the number story 
of two and two are four, and four 
take away two are two, the teacher 
asks two children to stand on one 
side of the room. She writes the num- 
ber two on the blackboard to rep- 
resent these two children. Two more 
children take their places on the other 
side of the room. Another two is 
written on the board to designate this 
pair. A plus sign is placed between 
the numbers while the two groups of 
children are asked to move together 
into the center of the room. So when 
two children and two children are 
placed together, the class readily sees 
that two and two are four. Two of the 
children are then asked to be seated. 
As they leave, the teacher writes 4—2 
are 2. Thus a child is led from the 
concrete to the abstract in a gradual 
manner. As in the case of counting, 
so also in addition and subtraction, 
the child will gradually drop the 
crutch of the concrete and work only 
in the abstract. 

Every experienced second-grade 
teacher realizes that during the sum- 
mer vacation the child forgets a great 
percentage of what he has learned. 
For this reason the first month or two 
in the second grade is spent review- 
ing first-grade work, especially the 
process of shifting from the concrete 
to the abstract. This process is con- 
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tinued in the teaching of new con- 
cepts. 

In second grade the child is taught 
the place value of numbers. In fact, 
it is not too early to teach the child 
how our number system is built up 
of numbers from one to ten. An 
abacus is a valuable teaching aid for 
this particular concept. When num- 
ber places are taught in this way, 
thirteen means one ten and three ones 
as well as thirteen ones. Likewise, 
seventy-nine is thought of as seven 
tens and nine ones. It isn’t long be- 
fore a second-grader is able to tell 
that three hundred and fifty-nine has 
three hundreds, five tens, and nine 
ones. 

Addition and subtraction of large 
numbers are made easy for the child 
when he realizes that 458—321 is noth- 
ing more than taking one from eight, 
two tens from five tens, and three 
hundreds from four hundreds. 


Example: 
458 4 hundreds 5 tens 8 ones 
— 321 —3 hundreds 2 tens 1 one 
137 1 hundred 3 tens 7 ones 


A second-grader is also taught to 
work with money. It is much more 
meaningful to the child if he is able 
to take five pennies and use them in 
place of a nickel, or to take ten pen- 
nies and use them in place of a dime, 
rather than to learn by rote that five 
pennies equal one nickel and ten 
pennies equal a dime. A good way 
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to teach children the money concept 
is to have a little play store with vari- 
ous small articles for sale. Let the 
children take turns playing the part 
of the sales clerk and the customer, 
using real money for purchasing and 
giving change. 

The teaching of time is more mean- 
ingful if the teacher has a clock face 
with movable hands which the chil- 
dren learn to manipulate. Various 
games can be played, such as reading 
a little rhyme naming different hours 
of the day and letting the children 
move the hands to designate the time 
mentioned. 

The fundamentals of fractions are 
easily mastered by using concrete ob- 
jects, such as sections of paper cut 
into halves, quarters, sixths, and 
eighths. These can be related to the 
abstract figures of %, 4, etc. 

Parents should be encouraged to 
continue such functional practices of 
the use of numbers in the home. This 
can be done by inviting the parents 
to visit arithmetic classes at various 
times when new processes are taught, 
through demonstrations at parent- 
teacher meetings, and by private con- 
ferences with the parents. 

Once a child has learned to under- 
stand arithmetic and the process of 
going from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, he will have little difficulty in 
understanding the new processes 
which are developed in future grades. 


Many ideas grow better when transplanted into another mind than in the 
one where they sprung up. That which was a weed in one becomes a flower in 
the other, and a flower again dwindles down to a mere weed by the same 
change. Healthy growths may become poisonous by falling upon the wrong 
mental soil, and what seems a nightshade in one mind unfolds as a morning- 
glory in the other. — OLtveR WeNDELL HoiMes 


Am I an Interesting Teacher? 
W. F. Beck 


A bride was weeping to her mother 
on the phone: “On Sunday Jim liked 
beans, on Monday he liked beans, on 
Tuesday he liked beans, on Wednes- 
day he liked beans, and now on 
Thursday he suddenly doesn’t like 
beans. What is the matter with him?” 

So we may wonder what is the 
matter with the little Jim or Jean in 
our classes. It’s tempting to find ex- 
cuses: 1. “These children are dull.” 
Are they? 2. “Television and movies 
spoil children.” But a personal telling 
of a story still beats the finest show. 
3. “['m just an ordinary person with- 
out any special schooling.” But you 
can tell an interesting story about 
things you love, such as a child, 
a dinner, or a funny thing that hap- 
pened. 4. “That’s how it’s in the 
book.” But you're the teacher; the 
book is just a help. 5. “The Holy 
Spirit has to do the work.” This 
sounds holy and impressive, but may 
be a lazy alibi. 

These are all easy ways of backing 
away from a problem which we must 
face squarely. The healthy and ag- 
gressive way of getting at our dullness 
is to refuse to feel contented with 
ourselves. Everyone can do that by 
telling himself, “I don’t have 10 per 
cent of what it takes to make this 
interesting,” and then digging away 
to find better ways of doing it. 

Interest opens the door. When 
I don't have the interest of a child, 
his eyes may be looking at me and 
his ears may seem to be listening, 
but the eyes and ears of his mind are 
on something else. When there is 
a little interest, a few drops will 
trickle through. But when there is 


an overpowering interest, all doors 
and windows of the mind are flung 
wide open, and we can do our finest 
teaching. 

Then let’s build interest. Let’s do 
the thing that will have children 
stand on tiptoe and inwardly clamor 
to have more. We want more than 
that a child is “good in class” and 
“pays attention.” We want little 
hearts that beg for more and more, 
and to have such in front of us makes 
teaching a thrill and a priceless job. 

But how? Somebody says: “Be en- 
thusiastic. Enthusiasm is catching.” 
We need enthusiasm, the kind that 
drops bag and baggage to tell a story. 
But it is possible to be quite enthu- 
siastic without being interesting; 
that’s why we turn off commercials 
on television. Children also need 
praise. But praise can be candy and 
is not enough. 


THE BIG “T” 


Why was my sermon dull today? 
Because it was about something in 
which only I was interested. Why 
did the congregation feel tired during 
the long prayer? Because reading it 
at the altar is always more interesting 
than trying to follow it in the pew? 
I wonder how much in a sermon and 
in the rest of the service could be 
scratched without a loss because no- 
body is interested enough to get any- 
thing out of it. Certainly we aren't 
Catholic enough to think that the 
mere outward performance is holy 
and something precious before God. 

When am I a bore? When I talk 
about myself, what work I’ve done 
and what fun I’ve had, about my 
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accomplishments and — my operation. 
Movies are boring when they tell all 
about the problems of producing, 
directing, and acting. When I tell 
how overworked and underpaid I am 
as a pastor, I shouldn't expect my 
audience to get excited. And so the 
great delusion of teaching is: I am 
interested in this thing; therefore 
these children are interested in it. 

But what can we do when our les- 
sons are something prescribed? We 
can use the given material in a va- 
riety of ways by which we fit it to 
our children. In the story of John the 
Baptist, an adult will be interested in 
Herod’s adultery, but a child will be 
interested in John fearlessly telling 
the truth to his superiors. 

The problem of the big “I” over 
against the small “u” is often the more 
subtle one of the method of teaching. 
Somebody has used stop watches on 
teachers and found that they do 90 
per cent of the talking.1 Now talking 
is much more interesting than listen- 
ing. It is teacher-centered. By talking 


a teacher hands over what he has . 


thought and experienced. Listening 
“like a good child” may be done 
with little thinking and experiencing. 
That’s why listening is often dull. It 
is passive learning, and often there 
may be no learning at all. 
Teacher-centered teaching fails be- 
cause it treats all children alike and 
doesn’t let the individual child func- 
tion as an individual. And whatever 
isn’t individual just isn’t. Teaching 
which is centered in the teacher or 
in his book, by failing to get the 


1 T. Kuehnert, Directing the Learner, 
p. 41. 
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hearty co-operation of the pupil, fails 
to influence the pupil. 

We want more than a mechanical 
effect. Even the correct answer, if it 
is mechanically given, falls short of 
our goal. One child wrote a hundred 
times “I have gone” and then added 
a note, “Dear teacher, I have went 
home.” Much teaching, particularly 
in religion, is as verbal and mechan- 
ical as teaching swimming without 
water. In learning to swim, the sys- 
tem of nerves and muscles must be 
trained, or there is no real learning. 
Bible stories may be taught apart 
from life, but unless they become 
a part of life, they are not really 
learned. Without penetrating life, 
teaching impoverishes and desensi- 
tizes the mind to the truth. Sunday’s 
lesson should be in Monday’s work 
and play. God’s truth should be inte- 
grated in a child’s whole being. Then 
it will not be dull. 


ISIS, KE Ul 


We know that each pupil in front 
of us is a wonderfully made and an 
even more wonderfully redeemed 
child of God. Such an evaluation of 
a pupil is one reason why a Christian 
teacher always ought to be much 
more interesting than any other. If 
we appreciate another person, we are 
interesting to him. 

Each child in front of us is wonder- 
fully different from every other, and 
who would ever want them all to be 
the same just to fit our teaching style? 
We love and respect a child’s indi- 
vidual personality far too much. We 
want the special accomplishments also 
of the peculiar child even if it re- 
quires a discriminatory approach and 
selective treatment. 
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Our big handicap is that we really 
don’t know much about the mind of 
that tot who is years removed from us. 
Once we lived in his world and played 
in its sunshine. Then we knew it well. 
But now many a mile of life stretches 
between us and him; we may not be 
speaking his language. It’s a real 
problem to get back. We'll never get 
there all the way. But if we have the 
mind to do it, we can recapture 
enough of the spirit, speed, and out- 
look of these charming “rascals” to 
help them. 

One thing is true of a child’s mind: 
We can’t get in unless we know what’s 
there. Every time a good teacher 
mentally touches a child it should be 
an exploring penetration of the child, 
a tactful getting into the inner reces- 
ses of his being. Questions are keys. 
But even better than a teacher's ques- 
tions are the questions asked by the 
pupil. Independent questions of a pu- 
pil sprout near the taproot of his 
personality. We can know a child by 
the questions he asks. 

Scientific studies have provided 
new tools to penetrate a child. They 
do not give us the important quali- 
tative appraisal of the inner being 
of a child, but they help us define the 
special hereditary and environmental 
advantages and limitations of a child 
and how they appear at the different 
stages of his life. 

A detailed estimate of the I. Q. of 
a child is distinctly helpful. I used 
it in a confirmation class. There I had 
two adopted children from one fam- 
ily: a boy of fourteen with an I. Q. 
of 85 and a girl of twelve with an 
I. Q. of 145. When the boy was re- 
citing poorly, he was doing a fine job. 
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When the girl recited her lessons per- 
fectly, she may have been loafing. 
Then, again, when the class moved 
along slowly in simple material and 
this girl failed to concentrate and her 
mind turned to daydreaming, she 
wasn’t altogether to blame. Another 
boy in the same class proved to be 
mentally capable but did poor work 
because he had a reading handicap. 
A good teacher will discriminate. 
A Christian teacher must discriminate 
to help each one do his best. Intel- 
ligence tests help us appreciate the 
different stages of a child’s mental 
life. 

A child may be graded according 
to what he does with a picture. Pic- 
tures have no meaning for an infant. 
At three the average child names ob- 
jects in a picture; at seven he de- 
scribes the content of pictures; at 
twelve he interprets pictures. Levels 
of development are also indicated by 
the kind of definitions a child offers. 
A young child lacks a clear “idea” of 
a chair. He defines it by its use: 
a chair is something to sit on. Later 
the concrete form is clear to a child. 
Then he defines its use by synonyms. 
A child over thirteen can be expected 
to master abstract ideas and language 
necessary for definitions. The full 
impact of this situation may mean 
a shake-up in our religious textbooks. 
They are often dull because they fail 
to start with a child’s definitions of 
things. There are many different 
meanings on different mental levels, 
meanings which cannot be measured 
by the adult concepts of a pastor, 
teacher, or textbook writer. A child’s 
ways are not our ways. It has been 
suggested that “two thousand” may 
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be abstract to a little child, but “many, 
many’ is concrete. 

It is very important for us to appre- 
ciate the difference between the dull 
child who cannot follow us and the 
bright child who runs away from us 
Since we use many pictures in our 
religious teaching, what a child does 
with a picture may be a practical 
guide. Dull children do not see as 
many details in a picture as bright 
children; significant items have to be 
pointed out to them. Then, too, a dull 
child sees the abstract relation less 
quickly and does not handle concepts 
as ably as a bright child. A dull child 
has to have more concrete illustrations 
and see an object for a longer time, 
more often, and in smaller units to 
get more details. To a dull child we 
have to point out more carefully what 
is implied and must do it in simpler 
language. Since he cannot get the 
point of application of a story so 
readily by himself, we must not take 
for granted that he got the point 
until he shows that he is really aware 
of it and can express it in his own 
way. 

Our exploration of a child should 
take another step. A large part of 
a child never “shows up” in class. 
It doesn’t come to school or church. 
We have to see him at home to under- 
stand him. There we see his pets and 
hobbies and the rest of his family 
setting, most of which is more deeply 
rooted than mathematics and history. 

When we understand a child, we 
discover what we must do in order 
to teach him. We may have to row 
around an island several times before 
we find the best picnic ground. We 
may have to inspect many varying 
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experiences of a child for an effective 


delivery of the truth. 


A good teacher will also respect his 
pupil in another way. The _ best 
learner is extremely independent. 
Whether we like it or not, the mind 
works best under its own motivation 
and controls. That child shows the 
finest progress which is prompted by 
his own initiative, which thinks in- 
dependently, and aims at his own 
goals — when he takes the ball him- 
self and carries it. The mind of your 
child is working tensely at top capac- 
ity when he criticizes you, argues 
against you, does things his own way 
—often wrong, certainly, but yet do- 
ing his best. It’s bad to repress all 
this; it’s best to exploit it. 

If we respect a pupil, we'll reduce 
our “don'ts” and limit them to strictly 
unwholesome tendencies. We'll use 
his inclinations, intensify and even 
glamorize his goals, deepen his chan- 
nels of thought, and encourage him 
to develop his own self-governing 
personality. We invite him to speak, 
and not always to the point (he’s got 
the same privilege of running into 
alleys that we have). We show him 
that we are confident that he will do 
something worthwhile, a little more 
confident in that than in our own 
ability to help him. He may make 
fewer mistakes than we did. 


THE CENTER 


Truths cannot be dropped into the 
mind as into a bucket. They cannot 
be forced on a passive child; he is 
impervious to handed-down knowl- 
edge. One man, according to a Greek 
writer, wanted to save his bees a 
troublesome flight; so he cut their 
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wings and placed before them the 
finest flowers he could find. The bees 
made no honey. 

Learning is exclusively a child's 
experience. There are no two educa- 
tions, as Gibbon, the historian, said, 
one which teachers give a child and 
another which he gives himself. 
There’s only one — a person’s own 
growing experience. “Every man must 
educate himself,’ Webster said. “His 
books and teachers are but helps; the 
work is his.” Learning is by doing, 
by self-activity. “No impression with- 
out expression.” Learning is not hear- 
ing but thinking, testing the truths 
that come from the outside into expe- 
rience, and proving them to one’s 
own satisfaction. The more a child 
experiences during a day, the better 
educated he is that day. 

Instead of the monolog and busy 
performance of a teacher, there 
should be the mixed sound of young 
voices and their activity. The ideal 
way to teach is to do nothing for 
a child which he can do for himself, 
to have him do much more work than 
the teacher. 

Since a child’s learning is his expe- 
rience, he must be given that which 
he can experience. He likes real 
things; then he should have real 
things as far as that is possible. In 
the story of Judas, children should 
pay out thirty half dollars to one 
another; they'll never forget it. Every 
Sunday school should long ago have 
had a miniature tabernacle and a 
miniature temple for the children to 
handle; the words “tabernacle” and 
“temple” mean little without such 
sensory manipulation. We shouldn't 
hesitate to do as Jesus did when he 
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took a coin and showed people from 
the head of Caesar which was on it 
that Caesar was their ruler. 

Children want to do things. Then 
let them arrange the chairs for the 
class, get the materials for teaching 
and learning, take the collection, tell 
the story, make prayers, and lead 
others in praying. They like to act. 
Then let them dramatize bits of con- 
versation and active parts of a story. 
A teacher is himself an actor, telling 
and doing what others have said and 
done. He'll do best if he lets his 
children tell and do, with full im- 
personation, what others have said 
and done. There are few things that 
beat dramatization as a way of learn- 
ing. Children want to build; then let 
them build Noah’s ark, a tabernacle, 
boats, contour maps, copper serpents, 
and crosses. It’s this kind of activity 
which makes Sunday school much 
more fascinating than our services. 

Children like little successes. In 
this respect many an unchallenging 
Sunday school lesson, without home- 
work, is dull. We must challenge 
children to accomplish things, bits of 
memory work, telling little episodes 
in a story particularly well, bringing 
a neighboring child to Sunday school, 
visiting a sick child and bringing it 
flowers. 

Children love suspense. Then let’s 
give them suspense. Let's stop telling 
them the last part of the story first: 
“Today we are going to hear how 
Jesus changed water to wine”; “today 
well learn how Jesus healed a lame 
man”; or “today we'll see how Jesus 
rose from the dead.” Just how dull 
can. we get? Psychologically a child 
is right if after such a preliminary 
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announcement he gets up and goes 
home; there’s nothing left to wait for. 
If you want to spoil a joke, just give 
out the punch line first. If you want 
to ruin a story, tell it backwards. 
If you want to spoil a lesson, give 
a clear outline of it from the begin- 
ning; for the rest of the class period 
the children can just sit and wait till 
it’s over. Children want to wonder 
what’s coming. Let’s keep ’em guess- 
ing. Let’s plot their lessons. Let’s be 
dramatic; that’s life; it’s hunting and 
pursuing the unknown. 

Drama is very close to life, and it’s 
life that were aiming at. A lesson, 
well planned as a unit with logically 
organized details, may easily fall short 
of real life. Grammar is learned best 
in writing; arithmetic, in doing busi- 
ness; swimming, in the water; and 
driving, on the road. Similarly the 
function of religious truths, easily cut 
off because “time’s up,” is the factor 
which makes them vital. Only when 
a child gets the conviction that Jesus 
died for him and rose for him does 
His death and resurrection become 
vital to him. The stories of the Bible 
become personal when we relive them 
and the sins we read about become 
our sins, the forgiveness of those sins 
becomes the forgiveness of our sins, 
and the glory of those men of old 
becomes our glory. The real lesson 
in praying is for a child to go to 
a sick friend and to pray there; the 
real mission lesson is telling some 
other child the story of Jesus. 

This kind of child-centered learn- 
ing cannot be judged by the lower 
criteria of sitting still, or order, or 
adult logic and esthetics. Such learn- 
ing must be measured by its own 
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intrinsic criteria. What are the effects? 
They will be mainly qualitative and 
often refuse to submit to ordinary 
tests. But we place the emphasis 
where it belongs, on vital results. Not 
how the motor hums when it idles, 
but how the car can be manipulated 
in the traffic and uphill decides its 
value. A Sunday lesson is only as 
good as what a child actually believes 
and does on Monday. The value of 
a lesson on prayer is shown by how 
the child prays at home or in an 
accident. Encouraging a child to give 
has been effective if the child earns 
a quarter and gives it to a needy 
person. 

If the child is the center of learn- 
ing, what place does the teacher 
take? Yes, he’s on the periphery. But 
it takes a good teacher and all he’s 
got to do this effectively. It takes 
self-denying planning to keep the 
child in the center. By his wider 
experience a teacher stands on higher 
ground, from which he can overlook 
the whole scene. He’s better at guess- 
ing the outcome from the beginning. 
From his vantage point he gives stim- 
ulus, opportunity, and direction to 
a growing child. Perhaps best of all, 
he can show a child how to smile at 
failure and do better the next time. 


“THE WATER'S FINE” 

A child is not expected to fit him- 
self into the lockstep of the past. He 
should live for the future. If our 
approach is right, we parents and 
teachers will try to penetrate as far 
as possible the present and the future 
world of the child to help him adjust 
himself to the world which lies ahead. 
The child’s living for the future is the 
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center. Realizing this, a teacher will 
decide to forget about himself and 
will say: “I must grow less, and the 
child must grow more and more.” 

First we must become sensitive to 
our own ruts. We must be aware of 
knots in our minds, untie them, and 
cultivate an unlimited flexibility in 
developing new means to reach our 
children’s goals. 

Love. for the child moves us to 
adjust ourselves to him. In order that 
we may be flexible, God has made us 
human beings the most adjustable 
creatures in His creation. (The ca- 
pacity for learning corresponds to the 
capacity for random movements. ) 
The skin of the flounder assumes the 
color of his environment. The eyes 
of the praying mantis are green dur- 
ing the day and brown at night. But 
the human eye is perhaps the most 
adaptable instrument known, adjust- 
ing to a range of brightness from over 
fifty million to one — from intense sun- 
light of ten thousand foot-candles to 
a starlight of two ten-thousandths of 
one foot-candle. This illustrates man’s 
potential adjustability. If a teacher is 
rigid, it isn’t God’s fault. God wants 
such flexible beings to be his differen- 
tial in putting over His truth by be- 
coming “all things to all men” and 
“rightly dividing the Word of truth.” 
That is why He didn’t supply us with 
the details of an educational method. 
He simply placed a world message 
into our hands and charged us to fit 
it, without changing it, to the minds 
of men. 

This need of adjustment to children 
should shape our textbooks. In re- 
gard to these, too, we must be moved, 
like Luther, by pedagogical necessity 
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instead of traditional form.” Since our 
children are different from us and 
from the makers of textbooks, and 
since each child is different from 
every other child, there is no one 
method of education or book of in- 
struction that was, is, and shall be 
forevermore. There is no form of 
lesson that will fit each child in a 
class. Books are tools that need to 
be adapted, every time we teach, to 
the one who is in front of us. When 
our lessons don’t fit a child, it isn’t 
enough to report, “I don't like this.” 
A good teacher will look at his teach- 
ing as a field situation and a labora- 
tory in which he will be alert to the 
different reactions of a child and try 
to find a better means to bring the 
truth into the life of a child. The 
living contact with a child is the only 
source of good teaching tools. And 
there should be more men and women 
who, while they are teaching, have 
their pencil in hand and, as they dis- 
cover better means, can report in re- 
gard to very particular items, “I found 
this to work better than that.” 

While the bright child often suffers 
from neglect, our biggest challenge 
is the one with the lower I.Q. The 
bright child can adjust himself more 
quickly to any learning situation, but 
the dull child more than any other 
needs our adjustment to his particular 
ability. It has long been my convic- 
tion that in an ideal Sunday school 
there should be, in addition to the 
regular teachers, a corps of volunteers 
who will tutor single children or pairs 
of them who have special difficulties 
and give special attention to their 
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peculiar needs. Jesus said, “Feed My 
lambs,” and some lambs need indi- 
vidual feeding. 

Our method is not a matter about 
which we can do as we like. We 
cannot trust to luck that any way is 
all right. Our method is the language 
in which we speak the Word of God. 
If we aren't careful, the language in 
which we speak the Word of God will 
bury it instead of letting it live. Every 
“what” includes a “how,” or it is 
speechless. The “what” is all too 
often crippled by the “how.” The 
Spirit never intended to speak Ger- 
man to English people or a 1611 
English to 1957 Americans. He has 
chosen us, whom He has specially 
equipped, to use our ingenuity to 
spread His saving truth in the most 
effective way. (1 Cor. 9:19-27) 

And so we take off our shoes and 
stockings and get into the stream of 
our children’s lives; yes, we may put 
on a swimming suit and swim with 
them to be effective teachers. We'll 
be alert to each want and need in 
a child’s life; they are the hooks on 
which we can hang valuable items. 
Without such hooks, the coat we hang 
there will fall to the ground. 

We reach into the experiences of 
a child to catch his interest. We go 
there to find the means, the language, 
and the form which are most digest- 
ible by a child’s sensory and mental 
apparatus. Then we won't ask Web- 
ster or Roget for our words, but the 
child. We won't make bookish para- 
graphs and logical wholes of our 
units of content, but psychological 
elements. We'll reach into his expe- 
rience in order to integrate each truth 


with a dynamic purpose in the child’s 


life. We'll immerse the Christian mes- | 
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sage in the warm current of children’s 
feelings and thoughts until it changes 
their essential content. We must find 
our way to the whole fighting front 
of life and there apply the truth in 
a way which is no more an applica- 
tion but life itself. 

Our Savior displays an adroitness 
that we marvel at. Notice how many 
different stories He invents to fit 
everyone in a crowd. He uses a child 
as an object lesson among the dis- 
ciples. He points to a wheatfield to 
urge men to go into His harvest. See 
how differently He treats individuals. 
He tells the Samaritan woman, “Go, 
call your husband”; that was in the 
middle of the stream of her life. He 
says to Nicodemus, “You are a teacher 
in Israel.” And to Nathanael, “You 
were sitting under the fig tree.” He 
takes hold of each one where he lives. 
He would tell us, “I have given you 
an example.” 

We need our Savior’s resourceful- 
ness to capture the attention and 
create an interest in our pupils. We 
need a vivid imagination to keep up 
with today’s jet-bombing realities and 
space-ship fancies to catch our chil- 
dren where they live and think on 
their side. We need an inventiveness 
that can come with a fresh way of 
handling each facet of our children’s 
lives and make it glow with a divine 
life. 

What’s the reward? Children are 
alert. They can tell when you are 
with them. They know when you are 
living and thinking in their ways. 
They will trust you and work with 
you as you haven't seen them work 
before. What’s the pay? It’s a child 


saying, “I love my teacher.” 


Implications of the Scope of the Church's 
Teaching Mission 


ARTHUR L. MILLER 


What are the implications of the 
scope of the church’s teaching mis- 
sion for our work in Christian edu- 
cation? 


1. Witnessing and teaching are the 
two basic functions of the church. 
The church that neglects to exert it- 
self to the utmost in carrying out both 
functions is not living up to the com- 
mission of the Lord of the church. 

2. To make disciples of all nations 
involves a threefold educational task: 
individuals are to be believers in 
Christ, learners from Christ, and fol- 
lowers of Christ. The scope of the 
church’s educational program __ in- 
cludes attention to knowledge, atti- 
tude, and conduct. 


3. The process of making disciples 
is a lifelong process, for Christian 
growth is to be an ever-present con- 
comitant of the Christian life from 
infancy through adulthood. The es- 
sence of the church’s effort in Chris- 
tian education is to provide an or- 
ganized and_= systematic program 
suited to the needs and the capacities 
of its members at the several age 
levels. 

4. God has placed the obligation 
for Christian training upon both the 
home and the church. As a basic part 
of its teaching program the church 
must emphasize the divine obligation 
and prerogative of Christian parents 
to give their children a Christian 
education and training. 


5. Through its program of Chris- 


tian education the church seeks to 


make men wise unto salvation. This 
is a transmissive process, and the 
church unabashedly seeks to indoc- 
trinate its members — children, youth, 
and adults, in the eternal truths of 
Scripture. 

6. Through indoctrination in the 
eternal truths of Scripture the church 
seeks to influence and guide the 
thoughts, attitudes, and conduct of 
the individual so that the individual 
will think and act in conformity with 
the teachings of Christ. This requires 
a systematic and consistent nurturing 
of Christian faith and life. 


7. The aim of Christian education 
is sanctification in the narrow sense. 
This means that the educational pro- 
gram must not be content with mere 
intellectual knowledge of Scripture, 
but must aim at true inward spiritual 
growth, which as a consequence of 
justification evidences itself in in- 
creasing holiness and righteousness. 

8. The means through which God 
performs His work of sanctification is 
the Gospel, in Word and Sacrament. 
This means that the Gospel message 
must ring clear and true through the 
entire educational program. 


9. Christian education is different 
from all other education in that God 
Himself works on the individual 
through His Word. The goals of 
Christian education are the goals of 
Christ; the possibility of attaining 
those goals lies in Christ. This means 
that the church constantly keep in 
mind that it is not pedagogical skill 
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but the miracle-working power of the 
Holy Spirit that brings the individual 
to faith, nurtures faith, and works 
sanctification in him. 

10. While the Holy Spirit is the 
great Christianizer, God has entrusted 
to the church the teaching function. 
This means that the church must bend 
every effort to understand the nature 
of the learner and of the learning 
process. The church’s program of 
Christian education will make use of 
the insights of child and adolescent 
development and of educational 
method. 

11. Our Lord has given clear ex- 
pressions of His will for the aims of 
Christian education, but He has not 
commanded the specific agencies to 
be used to carry out His will. Chris- 
tians, individually and in Christian 
congregations, must do their utmost 
in providing effective Christian ed- 
ucation. 

12. The church’s activity in general 
education is based on the desirability 
of providing a school environment in 
which children and youth are under 
the influence of God’s Word in the 
total curriculum. 

13. Full-time Christian schools are 
desirable at all grade levels. They 
provide for effective Christian educa- 
tion in the kindergarten, the elemen- 
tary school, the high school, and the 
university. Each level makes a spe- 
cific contribution to the continuous 
nurture of Christian faith and life, 
and our aim might well be stated 
thus: to keep Lutheran youth in Lu- 
theran schools as long as possible, 
from the kindergarten through the 
university. 

14. Where 


full-time Christian 
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schools do not exist and cannot be 
provided, the church must bend every 
effort to achieve the maximum devel- 
opment of its part-time agencies for 
effective Christian education. This 
will include providing the maximum 
number of hours for Christian educa- 
tion, providing trained teachers who 
can function as competent amateurs 
if not as professionals in the field of 
Christian education, and providing 
an adequate physical plant, instruc- 
tional facilities, and instructional ma- 
terials for the program. 

15. The scope of the church’s 
teaching mission is embraced in the 
simple command of our Lord to “dis- 
ciple all nations.” This command sets 
a staggering task for the church — 
to train its own members and to reach 
out to the totality of the world to 
bring as many as possible within the 
influence of the Word. This process 
is to be carried on in a hostile en- 
vironment in opposition to the un- 
holy trinity of the devil, the world, 
and the sinful tendencies of mankind. 
If the church were merely a human 
institution, this task could not and 
would not be accomplished. Thanks 
be to God that Christ, the Head of 
the church, not only gave us the task 
of discipling all nations, but that 
He promised to be with His disciples 
as they dedicated themselves to this 
cause. Whenever the task seems too 
difficult, the church looks up to be- 
hold the Christ and hear His words: 
“Lo, I am with you alway even unto 
the end of the world.” With quiet 
determination the church faces the 
task of Christian education and with 
Paul says: “I can do all things through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me.” 


Public Relations in Our Lutheran Schools 


DororHea FEL 


We hear much about public rela- 
tions in our time, and often we think 
this is something which mainly con- 
cerns a certain department or com- 
mittee. Harry Bullis, chairman of the 
Board of General Mills, says: “Public 
relations is something you have 
whether you want it or not and 
whether you do something about it 
or not,” which could certainly apply 
to any business, school, or church. 
President M. L. Koehneke of Con- 
cordia College, River Forest, Ill., has 
written a good article on this subject, 
found in the February ’54 issue of 
LuTHERAN EpucaTion, in which he 
emphasizes the P. R. of public rela- 
tions to mean “Praise the Redeemer.” 
He goes on to state that as we do this 
we are: 

“a mind through whom Christ thinks, 

a heart through whom Christ loves, 

a voice through whom Christ speaks, 

a hand through whom Christ helps. 

It is a means of letting Christ through 
— through you — to people. We are 
engaged in the biggest public-rela- 
tions program ever entrusted to man. 
We have the task—Praise the Re- 
deemer.” 


The Lutheran school is a Christian 
community where teacher and pupils 
seek to integrate Christ into their 
living and learning together. We are 
accustomed to give much attention 
to our pupils’ I. Q. In public relations 
your P.Q. (personality quotient) is 
much more important. How is your 
P.Q.? Industrial research seems to 
indicate that most people do not fail 


in their jobs because of the lack of 
know-how, but it is their P. Q. which 
gives them trouble. A well-rounded 
personality has the very traits which 
Scripture calls “graces” or “fruits of 
the Spirit.” It might be well that 
every teacher start the school day by 
reading these verses from Gal. 5:22, 
23: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.” 

Our schools are American institu- 
tions, and by virtue of this fact we 
need to recognize a two-way obliga- 
tion. 1. Interpret its policies, services, 
and actions to the public. 2. Interpret 
the best interest of the public to the 
educational institution concerned. 

We ask, who is the public? We 
have various publics. 


I. THE CHURCHES 


Our Own Members. — To take for 
granted that our own people under- 
stand the need and purpose of our 
system of Christian elementary 
schools constitutes a dangerous as- 
sumption. Even many supporters of 
Christian schools are not fully aware 
of the true object of their support. 
Others, because of inadequate under- 
standing, pay only lip service to 
Christian education. In time of crises 
such support is likely to evaporate. 
A sound public-relations program in- 
volves a long-range effort to build 
understanding among the people who 
constitute the most understanding 
public of our Christian schools, our 
own Lutheran people. 
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. Other Church Bodies. — Many 
churches, especially those with no 
elementary schools, have difficulty 
understanding the need for Christian 
elementary schools. Many regard 
them as a threat to public education. 


The Unchurched. — These people 
present to the Lutheran school a fine 
opportunity for public relations, the 
chance to witness to Jesus Christ as 
the only Savior of men. Acceptance 
of children from unchurched homes 
as pupils in Lutheran schools offers 
an immediate avenue for such wit- 
ness. The school fails in its greatest 
public-relations opportunity if it fails 
to take advantage of this situation. 
Satisfied pupils and parents are a 
great advertisement to the community 
in which they live, especially if they 
were known not to be church mem- 
bers before entering the school. In 
most cases this should result in the 
addition of these new members to 
the Lutheran congregation. 


Il. THE PATRONS 


These people will include the three 
types mentioned above. Parents love 
to hear good news about their chil- 
dren. Schools so often notify parents 
of the unpleasant news and fail to 
transmit the good news to the ones 
who are most eager to hear it and 
should be the first to hear. Time 
spent in personal consultations is al- 
ways well spent. The example of the 
child not doing passing work is some- 
thing which should be discussed early 
in the year, and certainly by the be- 
ginning of the second semester the 
parent will have been contacted and 
the matter discussed. 
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Ill. THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


Our children should be taught to 
have proper respect for other faiths. 
In learning to respect their own faith 
deeply they will understand how 
deeply another may feel. We should 
also cultivate the friendship of public 
school educators, co-operate with 
them in every way possible, and show 
them that we feel they are doing a 
good job in their situation. In case 
of a transfer to us from their school, 
it is wise to contact the principal and 
the teacher of the child in that public 
school to show them that we want to 
keep a feeling of understanding and 
good will between us. Helping along 
in any community service project in 
which the public schools are also 
active will be a fine way of showing 
our community interest. 

Our next question is who should 
carry on the public-relations program. 


1. Teachers and the Entire Staff. — 
“Every staff member” means not only 
teachers and pastor but also anyone 
else who may play host to the general 
public, be it custodian, secretary, or 
member of the board. Their manners 
and attitude toward the treatment of 
children and parents are the raw ma- 
terials out of which school public 
relations are forged. Clean buildings 
and well-cared-for grounds are im- 
peratives, but so is a hospitable, 
gracious manner toward daytime visi- 
tors and adult groups who may use 
the school in the evening. Tender re- 
gard is especially important for our 
closest constituency, our school 
parents. Misunderstanding should not 
be allowed to linger long. Warm 
support means warm and ready 
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response. When citizens become 
critical of the treatment accorded 
them or their children by members of 
the staff in any connection, whether 
in school, over the telephone, or 
otherwise, their attitude serves as a 
retarding factor in the advancement 
of the public-relations program. Per- 
sonal dissatisfaction, animosities, 
jealousies, and prejudices, if permit- 
ted to develop unchecked, tend to 
undermine the whole. public-relations 
program. 


2. The Pupils. — This pupil-teacher 
relationship is going on every day, 
and there is no substitute for this re- 
lationship. Perhaps you are the only 
person who will take time to listen 
to the child in this mad scramble in 
which we find our homes today. 
Listen as he comes and tells that they 
all overslept that morning and he did 
not have time to eat his breakfast. 
If you know this, you will be a little 
more patient should he not know his 
reading lesson, or should he have 
several squabbles on the playground. 
Much of the trouble between children 
and also adults occurs when we are 
either hungry or tired. Children are 
deeply responsive to sincere affection. 
A word of appreciation on the part of 
the teacher to a pupil for a task well 
done, a real concern for a childish 
problem which looms large in those 
early years, a smile and a cheery 
greeting for each and every one — 
these are the foundations upon which 
lasting pupil-teacher friendship is 
building. In time of illness a_per- 
sonal visit and a get-well card mean 
much. The group in school praying 
for someone ill will be much appre- 
ciated. A mother who recently re- 
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covered from an operation last week 
stopped by to thank us for our prayers 
in her behalf. Let us stop and think 
just what we want our children to go 
home and talk about after a day in 
school. 


3. Satisfied Parents. — We know 
our satisfied parents do some of our 
best public-relations work. As we en- 
roll new pupils, it has usually been 
a satisfied friend or neighbor who has 
told them about our school. If we 
want our parents to talk about our 
school, we must let them know what 
is going on. Parent conferences and 
regular letters from the school office 
are very helpful. Plans for the next 
months, results of the last voters’ 
meeting which concern school prob- 
lems, special projects, should all be 
kept before our parents. A school 
paper, PTL meetings, and home visits 
will also help. 

What media should we use? 

We know that this will depend 
upon the local situation and the 
peculiar needs of the community. 
Bulletin boards, radio, choruses, 
programs, PTL, congregational or- 
ganizations, sermons, and the news- 
paper are some of the ways the vari- 
ous publics will hear about the 
school. 

We now come to the second half 
of the program, where we interpret 
what the publics have done for the 
school. If we will only investigate 
and take advantage of them, there 
are community services which will 
serve our school. Some of these are: 
(1) health programs, (2) library 
services, (3) recreational services and 
programs, (4) patrol system, (5) fire- 
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man demonstration, (6) school lunch 
and milk program. 

After we consider this, we should 
also think of what services the school 
may render to the community. Some 
of these may be: (1) clean-up cam- 
paign, (2) safety, (3) recreation — 
use of our grounds and buildings, (4) 
caroling, (5) participating in civic 
cheer baskets, (6) making our school 
and grounds a beauty spot in the city, 
(7) use of building by Boy Scouts 
and Blue Bird organizations, (8) par- 
ticipating in any parade or such 
activity which may be sponsored by 
the city. 

Congregational activities which 
should be included in a public-rela- 
tions program are the children’s 
choirs, mission support, bringing in 
mission prospects and visitors, visits 
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to, and gifts for, the sick. Support of 
charitable organizations, such as the 
support of a local children’s home, 
support of the national organizations 
by Red Cross contributions and gifts 
to the March of Dimes, also should be 
included. 

Teachers are the audio-visual aids 
in the public-relations program of the 
school. How you look, what you say, 
your expressions, and what you tell 
people about you and your school are 
important. If you are happy in your 
work, you will show it. As people 
observe our little school community, 
they should see us trying to lift our 
community to better things. The Lu- 
theran school should be identified 
with Jesus Christ and His work of 
Christian service in the community 
and throughout the world. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ If you like to live dangerously, and if you are looking for something new 
to interest pupils in creative art, this United Press dispatch from London may 


be just the answer: 


William Green, 23-year-old student at the Royal College of Art, yesterday 
revealed his painting technique. Green said he puts a large, fresh white canvas 


on the floor, then: 


Pours paint and a tin of printer’s ink on it. 

Jumps up and down on the paint, dances in it, skips over the surface. 

Rides over the canvas on a bicycle, skidding to scatter the paint, later 
uses the bicycle wheel to spread it around further. 


Soaks the canvas in paraffin. 


Shovels sand on the painting to give “added texture.” 
His paintings sell for up to £100 ($280). 


@ Each year the 5th-grade teacher had her picture taken with her class at 
the end of the school year. One day she saw one of her students looking 
through a stack of such pictures. “Are you looking for some of your friends?” 
the teacher asked. “No,” the student replied. “I’m just trying to see which of 
your classes had aged you the most.” — Dixie Roto Magazine. 


© Laurence Lafore is a professor at Swarthmore College. He prohibits his 
students to use any of the following words in their papers: area (except in a 
geographical sense), concept, correlate, data, dichotomy, effectuate, factor, feel 
(for believe), framework (ay in buildings), frame of reference, in terms 


of, level, meaningful (the pro 


essor says the word does not exist), norm, 


orientate, pragmatic, program, schema, structure (as a verb), -oriented (pre- 


ceded by any word). 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


WE NEED THE CREAM 


Our thoughts go back to our boy- 
hood days. Mother used to keep the 
milk in a cool place, let it stand for 
a while to have the cream rise to the 
top, and then skim it off. The greatest 
delicacy during our childhood days 
was the ice cream we made for the 
Sunday dinner. 

We needed the cream in those days. 
Even today we need the cream of the 
church’s youth for service in the ever- 
expanding educational program of the 
church. 

As we look ahead to the America 
of the future, what do we see? Popu- 
lationwise, we will continue to grow 
so that by 1975 there will be at least 
220 million of us — a 29.5-per-cent in- 
crease. Within this total population 
group there will be some significant 
changes. The number of people under 
18 will increase 35 per cent by 1975; 
the number of those from 18 to 24, 
by 77 per cent. 

Instead of 1975 we are compelled 
to think in terms of 1964, when the 
children born this year will enter the 
educational system of the nation. Is it 
figuring too high when we suggest 
that Lutheran schools can expect a 
quite sizable increase? And it takes 
the church four to eight years to train 
a teacher for the high calling in Chris- 
tian education. The implications for 
recruitment and teacher training are 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


tremendous. As we read this, we are 
already feeling the great need for 
more trained teachers in the expand- 
ing program of the church. 

The leaders in the church are con- 

scious of this situation. Leonard J. 
Dierker, Superintendent of Education 
for the Western District, told the 
Lutheran elementary and high school 
teachers that “twice as many Lutheran 
teachers will be needed during the 
next decade as have been produced 
by Synod’s teachers colleges during 
the past 100 years. Anticipated needs 
total 10,872, tabulations show, while 
only 5,044 teachers have been gradu- 
ated from Synod’s colleges since 1847. 
Anticipated supply of teachers, on the 
basis of current enrollment and statis- 
tics, will furnish about half of the 
teachers needed during the coming 
en-year period. Unless changes are 
effected, more than five thousand Lu- 
theran teachers will have to be se- 
cured from sources outside Synod’s 
teacher-training program.” 

There is a practical approach to this 
perplexing problem. Every board of 
education in a local congregation 
should make a detailed study regard- 
ing the number of members who have 
served the church, who are now serv- 
ing the church, and who are presently 
preparing for the preaching and 
teaching ministry in the church. The 
question is, “What has my congrega- 
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tion done to relieve the present situa- 
tion in the church?” “How many men 
and women has my congregation re- 
ceived from Synod to serve us and our 
children?” “Is it honorable to be al- 
ways receiving and never giving?” 
What are we going to do about this 
problem of pastor and teacher short- 
age? Yes, pray about it. But action 
also is important. Are we looking for 
the cream of our church’s youth, en- 
couraging them to dedicate their lives 
to God and service to His kingdom? 
Are we also willing, which ofttimes is 
necessary, to aid them financially? 
Let’s have more cream. Po 


BOARD MEETING 


The LEA Executive Board wrote a 
new chapter in its history. An all-day 
meeting of the Board was held re- 
cently instead of the late-afternoon 
and evening meeting. This all-day 
meeting enabled the Board to take 
a good long look at its program. It 
was possible to check and recheck its 
positions. 

Invitations had been extended to all 
the educational institutions in the 
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church, We do appreciate their 
thoughtful recommendations. Seward 
Concordia was represented by Prof. 
Walter Juergensen, M. A., and the 
Board for Parish Education by Dr. Ar- 
thur L. Miller, Ph.D. The report of 
the 1957 convention, given by Mr. Ed- 
ward Krueger, general chairman, was 
well received. The surplus, to be 
equally divided between the LEA and 
the NLPTL, is to be used as a starting 
fund for the 1958 convention. Serious 
thought was given the 1958 conven- 
tion program. It is hoped that local 
boards of education will encourage 
teachers to attend the convention. It 
was recommended that the parish 
boards of education and PTL organ- 
izations assist their teachers in defray- 
ing the costs of convention attendance. 
Considerable thought was given the 
publication of yearbooks and mono- 
graphs. Members of the LEA will be 
hearing more about this in the future. 
The next all-day meeting will be 
March 14, 1958, at Concordia College, 
River Forest, Ill. It is hoped that all 
educational agencies in the church 
will be represented. BES: 


When we have the classes sifted 

And thus isolate the gifted, 

Shall we integrate, accelerate, or segregate? 
Just how are the gifted lifted? 


H. M. Grant in The Forum of New Brunswick Education 


Are you discouraged because the “big idea” you are so anxious to “put 
across” is receiving only indifferent welcome or a cold rebuff? Anything worth 
while needs a sound foundation; nonsense maintains itself. Anything worth 
while is certain to meet opposition from the very people who should be first to 
embrace it. Anything worth while needs pushing, because it is headed uphill. 
Anything worth while needs supporters who have patience and courage. Any- 
thing worth while can afford to wait for the zero hour; folly alone is afraid of 
time. Anything worth while is part of God’s program for the world. Anything 
worth while must bide its time until enough men are willing to make it their 
chief business. Remember these truths and don’t give up! — The Prism 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to support descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Herbert D. Bruening, F. Samuel Janzow, Theodore J. C. Kuehnert, Verna 

Rahdert, 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


AT YOUR BEST. By Oscar C. Hanson. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1956. 
98 pages. $1.75. 


Originally prepared as individual addresses or as articles for The Bible Banner, pub- 
lished by The Lutheran Bible Institute of Minneapolis, the nineteen chapters of this book 
are not intended as a systematic development of a single subject. They do, however, 
all turn upon the individual’s personal relationship to the Savior. Various aspects of Chris- 
tian faith and life are treated in a popular and inspirational manner under such headings 
as these: Does He Still Stand Waiting? Trying or Trusting? Save What or Save Whom? 

Except for the third page, where the wording seems to imply some co-operation of 
the human will in its own conversion, the book is well designed for its purpose of stim- 
ulating, quickening, and deepening spiritual understanding and consecration. The language 
and the illustrations of spiritual truths are 20th century; the tone is sincere, urgent; above 
all, through almost the entire book the authentic voice of the Holy Spirit speaks clearly 
from the Scriptures to the needs especially of the church’s youth in our time. 

Here, then, is a good model for direct, modern, popular presentations of some basic 
catechism truths. Leaders of youth groups and of evangelism programs should find it 
useful and stimulating. FES. }. 

EDUCATION 


LIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By Dr. Clarice Wills, and Dr. Wm. Stegeman. 
Follett Publishing Co., 1956. 416 pages. $4.00. 


Living in the Primary Grades is the most complete handbook for teachers in the pri- 
mary grades that I have read. It covers all areas in the instruction and development 
of the child. 

For the beginning teacher it has a wealth of diversified methods in teaching. It also 
points out the general characteristics of a child and suggests activities to meet these needs. 

For the experienced teacher it puts at her finger tips many of the things she has read, 
seen, and heard before. Such as: time allotments for various subjects in the curriculum; 
check lists for reading readiness; steps toward better mental health; dividing a class into 
committees to function most effectively; steps in organizing a good field trip; carrying 
out science experiments; evaluation and good parent-teacher conferences. 

These are but a few areas discussed. Each chapter is so vitally important that one 
would like to write a review on each chapter. 

Whether it is music, recreation, pupil participation, mental health, remedial reading 


hints — you name it; you can be sure it is in Living in the Primary Grades if it is good 
for your classroom. 
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Yes, even religious training is stressed, though we are glad we have a far better 
program than could be included in this book. 

Living in the Primary Grades together with your teacher’s manuals should give every 
primary teacher such a wealth of material that, if followed, better teaching should result 
and a happy classroom atmosphere should prevail. V.R. 


SocioLocy 


MODERN COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By E. E. LeMasters. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1957. 619 pages. $5.50. 


The author states that the purpose of this book is to help the student with his personal 
adjustment and to acquaint him with the problems related to modern courtship and mar- 
riage. He places special emphasis on the analysis of the American courtship system. This, 
he maintains, is lacking in other texts in this area. The book is divided into three parts: 
(1) Perspective, (2) The American Courtship System, and (3) Marriage in Modern 
Society. 

The author discusses very extensively courtship and marriage in modern society. He is 
frank in his treatment of the problem of sex in courtship and of sexual adjustment in 
marriage. In general his viewpoints are convincing and satisfactory. Some of his interpre- 
tations of natural human tendencies are difficult to harmonize with Scripture. This, how- 
ever, should not bar the use of this book by students who are trained to read every literary 
product of man with discrimination. Another trait which strikes the reviewer is the exten- 
sive reference to Kinsey’s research. 

The book is not recommended as the basic text for a course on marriage and the 
family, but it deserves a place among the supplementary readings for such a course. 

det 


MUSIC 


THE PRACTICE OF SACRED MUSIC. By Carl Halter. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1955. 96 pages. $2.50. 


This book is an invaluable guide to pastors, choirmasters, and others concerned with 
the practice of sacred music: choristers, soloists, music committees, organ builders, and 
churchgoers in general. 

After a Foreword by Walter E. Buszin and a Preface by the author, Carl Halter, this 
book on clearly printed and delightfully readable pages discusses the following topics: 
(1) Christian Worship; (2) Music in Worship; (3) Song in Worship; (4) Instrumental 
Music in Worship; (5) Playing the Music of the Liturgy; (6) The Playing of Hymns; 
(7) The Choice and Presentation of Vocal Music; (8) The Choice and Presentation of 
Organ Music; (9) Special Problems and Techniques in Service Playing; (10) Organ 
Registration and Design; (11) Practical Problems; (12) The Human Problems; (13) A Lu- 
theran Point of View. 

This table of contents merely indicates the broad scope of this manual; reading it 
carefully and repeatedly will best reveal its wealth and depth. “This volume,” Prof. Halter 
writes in the Preface of his unique book, “strives to establish the fundamental principles 
upon which a significant musical life may be based, and to suggest in a general way how 
these principles may be put into practice.” And so we have here not only a scholarly 
treatment of the technical aspects but, above all, a profound study of the Scriptural, 
traditional, and contemporary considerations underlying proper music making in the 
church. 

Carl Halter, until recently chairman of the department of music at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill., now its dean of students, comes well qualified for the task 
set him by the music editors of Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. He has a compre- 
hensive background in the field of church music, a sympathetic approach to the problems 
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of the church and her worship, a knowledge of fundamental liturgical principles and pro- 
cedures, and good common sense coupled with a sense of humor. His successful experience 
as choirmaster, organist, teacher, leader, lecturer, and writer served him well in the 
preparation of this epochal opus. 

Here and there a reader may challenge Halter’s observations and recommendations. 
T. Scott Buhrman, editor of the American Organist in June 1955, and William A. Golds- 
worthy, a columnist in this organ journal in August 1955, freely differed with Halter on 
views in The Practice of Sacred Music. But James S. Dendy, assistant editor of the 
Diapason in April 1955, wrote: “Anyone who has devoted himself to the vocation of 
church music or who intends to devote himself to this calling should read Carl Halter’s 
The Practice of Sacred Music. . . . He has succeeded in stating some essential principles 
with clarity and in a manner in which they have not appeared before in writing.” Herbert 
Gotsch concludes his review in LurHeraN Epucation of March 1956 thus: 


Organists and choirmasters who because of location have little contact with the 
more advanced centers of Lutheran music will be the chief beneficiaries of this 
volume. Even the most experienced and progressive church musician will find 
fresh ideas in these pages. Both musician and layman will find that the chapters 
on worship will equip them with “an understanding of the great adventure of 
worship” with which they “can contribute mightily to the strengthening of the 
body of Christ.” 


In the main, he who reads and heeds the principles and practices set forth by Halter 
will be on the right track. For many a pastor, church musician, and churchgoer The 
Practice of Sacred Music may well be a turning point. This book promises to have a far- 
reaching and wholesome influence on the spiritual and musical life of Christian churches 
in many places. May the author’s hope come true; namely, “That in this volume the 
whole body of the church may find some one thing, if it is only that, which will help it 
to praise God more completely and spread His name more widely.” HDB. 


THE INTROITS FOR LENT AND HOLY WEEK. By Jan Bender. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1957. $ .90. 


The composer writes in the foreword to these nine introits: “So far as the notes 
themselves are concerned, these introits are easy to learn. Nevertheless, when using 
them, one should observe that in these brief compositions two completely different 
types of art are put side by side: the solo, respectively the motet, and Gregorian 
chant.” 

Bender successfully blends the old and the new into a musical style reminiscent of 
. music in worship of times past and times present. These are not display pieces but litur- 
gical music for contemporary worship. HDB: 


SEVEN PRELUDES ON HYMNS FOR EASTER. By Camil Van Hulse. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1955. $2.00. 


This volume lists (1) Praeludium Dramaticum: “Ye Sons and Daughters of the King” 
(Lutheran Hymnal, 208); (2) Morning Canticle: “Welcome, Happy Morning” (L. H., 
202); (3) Andante: “Morning Breaks upon the Tomb” (L. H., 203); (4) Triptych: “Christ 
Is Arisen” (L. H., 187); (5) Vesper Musings: “Abide with Us, the Day Is Waning” (L. H., 
194); (6) Easter Chimes: “Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain” (L. H., 204); (7) Flour- 
ish: “Awake, My Heart, with Gladness” (L. H., 192). 

Seven organ pieces running the gamut of the Christian’s spiritual convictions resulting 
from the resurrection of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Van Hulse writes in a wits 
unhackneyed fashion that challenges the church organist and stimulates the worshiper. This 
volume is a unique contribution to the literature of organ music for Easter. Not easy 


always, but highly rewarding! H. D. B. 


‘Books for Children 
and Teen-cAgers 


Childhood lasts only a little time, and 
books are a very important part of child- 


hood; therefore it is essential that those 


books should be the best 


Sate by a committee of the Young 
People’s Literature Board of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod and 
reviewed by this committee and by the 
Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center, The 
University of Chicago Library. 

Members of the reviewing group: Palmer 
Czamanske (Executive Director, Editor), 
E. H. Ruprecht (Executive Director), Lewis 
Klitzke, Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Mid- 
dendorf, Adalbert H. Stellhorn. 

Liaison associates: John F. Choitz, Lowell 
Hake. 

Librarian of the Children’s Book Center: 
Mary K. Eakin. 


ONcoRDIA PusLisHinc House and Val- 
paraiso University have provided money 
for the operating expenses of the committee 
and for the large amount of secretarial work 
required in the handling of hundreds of 
children’s books, for the period from June 
1957 to June 1958. The Young People’s 
Literature Board gratefully acknowledges 
these grants. The Bulletin of the Children’s 
Book Center, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, has granted the privilege of 
reprinting its reviews. The Young People’s 
Literature Board gratefully acknowledges 
this courtesy. 
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Gr. Pre—5 
Ages 3-10 


Schindel, Morton, producer. PIC- 
TURE BOOK PARADE; _icono- 
graphic motion pictures; original 
music by Arthur Kleiner. Weston 
Woods Studios, Weston, Conn. 

A new departure in the adaptation of picture 

books has been made in a series of films 

with the over-all title “Picture Book Parade.” 

The series “transfers the artistic and dramatic 

qualities from the printed page to the more 

dynamic medium of film,” says the New 

York Herald Tribune. 


The films leave pictures and text unchanged. 
Books are brought to life by the stories’ 
spoken texts, sound effects, music scores, and 
skilled camera work. The characters in the 
films are neither cartoons nor puppets; they 
are the artists’ original creations, the move- 
ment being the action in the drawings and 
the movement of the camera. As remarkable 
as the illusion of movement is the unnoticed 
restraint of the storyteller’s voice. He does 
not achieve dramatics by overemphasis. 


These motion pictures are unique. They 
should be in every primary-grade school- 
room, from which the Lutheran Parent- 
Teacher League will borrow them more 
than once. 

Prices of the films, in color — none longer 
than eleven minutes’ running time — range 
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from $50 to $100. Rental fees for one day’s 
showing range from $3.00 to $5.00. Preview 
prints are available free of charge to pro- 
spective purchasers. 


The titles now available are the following: 


Averill, Esther. Jenny’s Birthday Book; illus. 
by the author. Harper, 1954. 


Bright, Robert. Georgie; illus. by the author. 
Doubleday, 1944. 


Brown, Marcia. Stone Soup; illus. by the 
author. Scribner, 1947. 


Burton, Virginia. Mike Mulligan and His 
Steam Shovel; illus. by the author. 
Houghton, 1939. 


Daugherty, James. Andy and the Lion; illus. 
by the author. Viking, 1938. 


Flack, Marjorie, and Kurt Wiese. The Story 
About Ping; illus. by the authors. Viking, 
1933. 


Gag, Wanda. Millions of Cats; illus. by the 
author. Coward-McCann, 1928. 


Gramatky, Hardie. Hercules; illus. by the 
author. Putnam, 1940. 


McCloskey, Robert. Lentil; illus. by the au- 
thor. Viking, 1940. 


McCloskey, Robert. Make Way for Duck- 
lings; illus. by the author. Viking, 1941. 


Parkin, Rex. The Red Carpet; illus. by the 
author. Macmillan, 1948. 


Petersham, Maud and Miska. The Circus 
Baby; illus. by the authors. Macmillan, 
1950. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


BINDINGS. Unless otherwise noted, the publisher has 
sewn the leaves of the book in the usual way and has 
placed the book in a cloth cover. 


Pre-binding refers to a bindery's providing a new book 
with side-sewing and buckram cover, two binding fea- 
tures which quadruple the possible circulations of the 
book, in terms of wear. Any book may be purchased 
pre-bound; many schools buy all library books in this 
form. 


A library binding refers to a publisher's providing a new 
book with side-sewing (usually) and sturdy cloth cover. 
SIZE. The committee indicates the size of the pages 
of a book when the pages vary markedly in size from 
those of the average adult novel. 

USE OF BOOK. Unless otherwise noted, the book is 
desirable for both home and school. 

SUBJECT HEADINGS. For the use of school librarians 


the committee lists possible subject headings for some 
of the books. 


[January 


Swift, Hildegarde H., and Lynd Ward. The 
Little Red Lighthouse and the Great Gray 
Bridge; illus. by the authors. Harcourt, 
1942. 

Tworkov, Jack. The Camel Who Took 
a Walk; illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Alad- 
din, 1951. 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Forbes, Esther. JOHNNY TREMAIN, 
A NOVEL FOR OLD & YOUNG; 
illus. by Lynd Ward. Houghton, 
1943. 256 pp. $3.50. School 
ed. $1.96. 


The appearances of the ten-cent Dell comic 
book Walt Disney’s Paul Revere’s Ride with 
Johnny Tremain, of the movie “Johnny Tre- 
main,” and of an Armour and Company 
coupon in frankfurter packages for a Johnny 
Tremain patriots’ hat (75 cents and two 
package backs) are the reason for this re- 
view. If Walt Disney Productions encour- 
ages children to read Esther Forbes’s superb 
junior novel, we thank the firm. The book 
won the John Newberry Medal as the most 
distinguished contribution to American lit- 
erature for children during 1943. 


Johnny Tremain tells the story of a silver- 
smith’s apprentice at the time preceding 
the American Revolution. Fourteen-year-old 
Johnny was so cocky an apprentice that his 
fellow apprentices played a joke on him 
which caused an accident that maimed his 
right hand. His potentially successful career 
as a silversmith was over. Out of work, em- 
bittered, he had to make great adjustments 
or become a derelict. He found a job deliv- 
ering newspapers and met people like Sam- 


REPRINTING OF REVIEWS; REFERENCES. The Chil- 
dren's Book Center endeavors to review books by fixed 
standards of literary criticism and to recommend only 
the best. Complete reviews reprinted here from the 
Bulletin of the Center appear in quotation marks, fol- 
lowed simply by BCBC, volume number, and page num- 
ber. When the committee prints its own review, the 
committee provides reference to the Bulletin's review 
of the same book in the same short way, at the end 
of the subject head line, whenever possible. 


Sources of other reprinted reviews or reference to 
a review other than that of the Bulletin the committee 
will note in full form. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. A review of a book constitutes 
a recommendation. The mention of a book or books 
within a review or in a sentence following a review is 
also a recommendation, except where titles and dates 
are followed by NR (not recommended). The committee 
will include all titles reviewed or mentioned in the 
annual index. 
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uel Adams, John Hancock, and Paul Revere. 
Eventually he regained self-confidence as 
a hostler and learned to love horses as he 
had loved silver-making. 


This book makes the colonists and the British 
come alive. Readers live in the years 1773 
to 1776 as they read. With Boston colonists, 
they revolt; with men and boys of those 
early days, they gain steadiness, coolness, 
fortitude as they fight for things they be- 
lieved in. The language of some of the 
characters is occasionally coarse, for some 
teen-age apprentices spoke crudely. 

The theme of the book is revealed in the 
title of the final chapter, “A Man Can Stand 
Up.” For the whole book says in effect 
that stability, independence, strength, man- 
liness, balance between impulse and delib- 
eration, are necessary qualities of maturity. 
In a broad sense these are Christian virtues. 
The true values of Esther Forbes’s work will 
come only from a reading of the entire book. 


Subject heads: Boston, Mass. — stories U.S. — 
Hist. — Revolution — stories 
Gr. K-3 Fribourg, Marjorie G. CHING-TING 


Ages 5-8 AND THE DUCKS; illus. by Artur 


Marokvia. Sterling, 1957. 38 
pp. $2.50. Pre-binding recom- 
mended. 


Ching-Ting, a little Formosan boy, hated 
his task of minding the family pigs and 
wanted to tend the ducks. He showed his 
father that he was capable of this more re- 
sponsible task when he saved the ducks from 
a hawk. Young children will delight in this 
story of a country about which little has 
been written for children. 


Subject head: Formosa — stories Reviewed 
BCBC, XI, 7 
Gr. 2-4 Fry, Rosalie K. A BELL FOR RIN- 


GELBLUME; illus. by the author. 
Dutton, 1957. 89 pp. $2.50. 


A pleasing story of eight-year-old Lucinda, 
who went with her artist parents to the 
Austrian Tyrol. Children will enjoy read- 
ing about the experiences which she shared 
with the children with whom she stayed, 
and will rejoice with Lucinda that a plan 
was conceived to keep Ringelblume the calf 
from being sold. The illustrations add to 
the Austrian atmosphere of the story. 


Reviewed BCBC, 


Ages 7-9 


Subject head: Tyrol — stories 
XI, 7 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 
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Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Guy, Anne Welsh. A BOOK OF 
TAILS; illus. by Elizabeth Rice. 
Steck, 1957. 47 pp., side-sewn. 
$1.50. 


The lifelike illustrations in this book are 
outstanding. The simple text is addressed 
specifically to the young child, showing him 
how each animal uses his tail. A unique 
book for the science lesson. 


Gr. 14 
Ages 6-9 


Jones, Elizabeth. GOD LOVES ME, 
1954; GOD PLANS FOR HAPPY 
FAMILIES, 1955; ROUND ABOUT 
ME, 1953; the three illustrated. 


Warner. Each 48 pp., 8%, by 
10%, paper-board cover. 
$1.50. Pre-binding _recom- 
mended. 


Excellent, often unposed, photographs and 
readable type face make these three books 
attractive. Through brief stories, poems, and 
Bible passages the author shows God’s crea- 
tion (God Loves Me), God’s intent of family 
life and gift of nature (God Plans for Happy 
Families), and God’s attributes and His 
kindness to all His creatures (Round About 
Me). The subtitle of each book is Devotional 
Thoughts for Children. In addition to learn- 
ing about God, the child can learn some 
facts of science from the three books. 


Gr. K-1 Lambert, Emily Whitty. THE MAN 
Ages 5-6 WHO DREW CATS; illus. by 
Saul Lambert. Harper, 1957. 


32 pp., 934 7, paper-board 
cover. $2.00. Cloth library 
binding, side-sewn. $2.75. Li- 
brary binding recommended. 


“Amusing tale of Mr. Alexander Phip, whose 
only ambition in life was to draw cats. After 
considering and rejecting a variety of occu- 
pations, he turned his attention wholly to 
the drawing of cats. The worth of such an 
occupation was proved when he drew a cat 
on a foot cast to cheer up a clown with a 
broken leg; decorated the shopping bag of 
shy Mrs. Grimpo so that everyone smiled 
and spoke to her; and drew an enormous 
cat around a mousehole in Catherine Cran- 
berry’s bedroom so the mice would stop 
playing with her dolls at night. The ridicu- 
lousness of the situations will amuse young 
children; their parents may be concerned 
that Mr. Phip’s habit of drawing cats any- 
where and on anything may be catching.” — 
BCBC, X, 119. 
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Gr. Pre-K Krauss, Ruth. THE BIRTHDAY 

Ages 3-5 PARTY; illus. by Maurice Sen- 
dak. Harper, 1957. 29 pp., 
6%, X42, paper-board cover. 
$1.50. Cloth library binding, 


side-sewn. $2.00. Library bind- 

ing recommended. 
“David had been everywhere — to the 
beach, to the woods, to the corner alone. 
But he had never been to a birthday party. 
One day he came in and found the house 
seemingly deserted. When he walked into 
the dining room, there was everyone waiting 
to surprise him with a birthday party. 
A happy combination of simple text and 
amusing drawings to delight the young 
child.” — BCBC, X, 136. 


Gr. 6-8 Lampman, Evelyn Sibley. NAVA- 

Ages 11-13 HO SISTER; illus. by Paul Lantz. 
Doubleday, 1956. 191 pp. 
$2.75. 


“Sad Girl, so named because her grand- 
mother was the only family she had and 
the Navahos considered this a sad situation, 
was ashamed of her name and resented the 
pity that she thought she saw in everyone’s 
eyes. When she went from her Arizona 
home to the Chemawa Indian School in 
Oregon, she tried to keep anyone at the 
school from knowing that she had no family. 
At first her secret weighed heavily upon her, 
and then she came to understand that, in 
a sense, the entire school was her family, 
and so she found happiness even before the 
existence of her real family was disclosed. 
An interesting picture of the adjustments 
that Indian children from the reservations 
must make when they attend school for the 
first time, and many little girls will find in 
Sad Girl’s problem and her way of meeting 
it similarity to their own problems.” — 
BCBC, X, 52. 


Subject head: Navaho Indians — stories 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 10-13 


Lampman, Evelyn Sibley. TREE 
WAGON; illus. by Robert Frank- 
enberg. Doubleday, 1953. 253 
pp. $2.75. 

“An outstanding book that re-creates a par- 

ticular historical period and movement is 

Tree Wagon, the story of an enormous 

wagon train that traveled from Iowa to 
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Oregon in 1847. The story is unique be- 
cause Mr. Luelling was a nurseryman, and 
his wagon carried seven hundred tree shoots 
for the new country. When his wagon 
slowed up the rate of travel, the big train 
decided to go on without him. One other 
family remained with the tree wagon, and 
the little group moved into hostile Indian 
country on its own. When yelling Indians in 
war paint swooped down on them, an amaz- 
ing thing happened which guaranteed their 
safety. Sure enough, the two families got 
through to Oregon with half the trees living, 
as well as Seenie’s special gooseberry bush 
for which she had long ago sacrificed her 
extra petticoat to serve as a sunshade. The 
author vouches for the authenticity of this 
fine story.” * 


Subject heads: Frontier and pioneer life — stories 


Oregon Trail — stories Trees — stories 
Gr. 5-8 Lent, Henry B. MEN AT WORK 
Ages 10-13 IN THE SOUTH; illus. with 
Photographs. Putnam, 1957. 
128 pp. $2.75. Primarily for 

school use. 


Twenty-five short, informative chapters de- 
scribing industries and occupations in nine 
of our southern states. The author takes 
the reader on tours of a cotton field, an 
aluminum plant, an orange grove in Florida, 
the birthplace of Coca Cola, Oak Ridge 
atomic power plant, and others. Each chap- 
ter is a lively, authentic description of the 
industry with a corresponding full-page 
photograph preceding it. A worthwhile 
addition to social studies references. 


The same author’s Men at Work in New 
England (1956) gives an interesting picture 
of industries — from clockmaking to fish- 
ing — in that section of our country. 


Subject heads: Southern States — industry 
New England States — industry 


No mediocre book ever served our purpose better 
than a good book in helping children read to the 


best of their abilities. Frances Henne 


* From CHILDREN AND BOOKS, Revised Edition, by 
May Hill Arbuthnot. Copyright © 1957 by Scott Fores- 
man and Company and used with their permission. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Four Seminary Professors Observed An- 
niversaries. — The seminary celebrated the 
50th, 40th, and 25th anniversaries, respec- 
tively, of Professors J. T. Mueller, Otto E. 
Sohn, Gilbert A. Thiele, and Herbert J. 
Bouman. A special service was held in their 
honor in the seminary chapel on Sunday, 
November 10. The guest speaker was 
Rev. Hugo Kleiner of North Tonawanda, 
New York, President of the English District 
and of the Board for Higher Education. 

Guest lecturer. — Dr. Leiv Aalen, profes- 
sor of theology at the University of Oslo, 
lectured to the faculty and the seniors of 
the seminary on December 3. His subject 
was “Hell and Judgment — Myth or Truth?” 

The Sieck Memorial. — Annual Founders’ 
Day was held in the seminary chapel on 
December 9. In a special convocation the 
student body and the faculty honored the 
sainted Dr. Louis Sieck. In his memory his 
widow presented a picture of Dr. Sieck to 
the seminary. As a permanent gesture to 
the memory of Dr. Sieck, Graduate Hall was 
renamed “Sieck Hall,” which building was 
erected during Dr. Sieck’s administration. 


Sabbatical Leave. — On December 1, 
President Fuerbringer took leave from the 
seminary for his trip to Europe, Australia, 
Asia, and South America. He will visit all 
schools and seminaries which are affiliated 
with the Missouri Synod. 

Seminary to Be Center for Luther Re- 
search. — “The Foundation for Reformation 
Research,” a nonprofit corporation, has been 
formed and is planning to make Concordia 
Seminary its headquarters. The Foundation 
has set as its goal a monumental work: it 
wants to collect and make microfilm repro- 
ductions of many important documents and 
manuscripts, primary and secondary, con- 
nected with the Reformation in various 
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countries. The Foundation already has the 
backing of initial funds totaling $100,000, 
including a $75,000 five-year grant from the 
Aid Association for Lutherans, Appleton, 
Wis. 

The Board of Directors of the Foundation 
held its first meeting at the seminary during 
October. The board includes such leading 
historians and Luther scholars as Roland H. 
Bainton of Yale University; Jaroslav J. Pel- 
ikan of the University of Chicago’s Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty; Ernest G. 
Schwiebert, command historian for the Air 
Research and Development Command, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Theodore Tappert of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Harold J. Grimm of Indiana University; 
and Carl S. Meyer of Concordia Seminary. 
Other board members are Frederic Niedner, 
John A. Fleischli, and Edgar M. Krentz. 
This foundation was spearheaded under the 
joint co-operation of Herbert Knopp, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., and A. O. Fuerbringer, presi- 
dent of Concordia Seminary. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILL. 


Graduate Program. — Concordia is plan- 
ning to accommodate more than 100 this 
summer for the second year of the graduate 
program. Seventy-three were enrolled in the 
graduate division last summer. 

A graduate student in the seven-week 
program may earn twelve quarter hours 
toward his Master’s degree. Eight quarter 
hours may be earned in the five-week period 
per session, and four quarter hours may be 
earned in the two-week session. 

The graduate school will offer graduate 
seminars and two senior undergraduate 
workshops of two weeks each. The latter 
may be taken for graduate credit. 

For the five-week session six graduate 
courses and twelve senior undergraduate 
courses may be taken for graduate credit. 

The undergraduate school program will 
follow the pattern of the past years. An 
enrollment of over 500 is anticipated. The 
enrollment last summer was 506. 
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CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Meeting of Placement Committees. — 
Placement Committees of River Forest and 
Seward held a two-day meeting at Con- 
cordia Teachers College in Seward on 
November 8 and 9. They met to discuss 
important issues pertaining to the church’s 
policies on teacher placement. 

New Member of Teaching Staff. — Miss 
Velma E. Schmidt has joined the faculty of 
Concordia Teachers College in Seward and 
will serve in the capacity of dean of women. 
Miss Schmidt, whose girlhood home was 
Beemer, Nebr., received the Bachelor of 
Science in Education degree from Concordia 
College, where much of her work was done 
in the field of primary curriculum. She 
served in a similar capacity at Concordia 
during the summer semesters of 1946 
through 1949. During the past summer she 
conducted a kindergarten workshop at Con- 
cordia Teachers College in River Forest. 
A member of the LEA, she has contributed 
numerous articles to LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
and the Lutheran Witness. 

Concert for Children.— The Concordia 
College Orchestra, under the direction 
of Charles Krutz, and the Concordia High 
School Orchestra, under the direction of 
Frederick Telschow, presented a program 
of music especially for children on Saturday, 
November 23. 

Featured on the program was a perform- 
ance of Haydn’s “Toy Symphony,” played 
on toy instruments, plus the well-known 
“Comedian’s Gallop” by Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
and “Five Pieces for Younger Orchestra” by 
Bela Bartok. Mozart’s Symphony No. 12 in 
G major, written when he was only fifteen 
years old, was also heard. 


CoNncORDIA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


Prof. Bredemeier Honored. — Professor 
Herbert G. Bredemeier, dean of administra- 
tion and professor of history at Concordia 
Senior College, Fort Wayne, was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Humanities 
by Indiana Technical College of Fort Wayne 
in its commencement on November 24. 
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Dean Bredemeier, a native of Fort Wayne, 
was graduated from Concordia Junior Col- 
lege in 1930 and from Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, in 1935. He also attended Wash- 
ington University. In 1934 he received his 
Master of Arts degree from Indiana Univer- 
sity and then did further graduate work 
there. He was elected to Delta Phi Alpha, 
national honorary scholastic fraternity. 

He began his teaching career in 1935 
with Concordia High School and Concordia 
Junior College. In 1945 he assumed the 
presidency of Concordia Junior College as 
the youngest president since its founding 
in 1839. He has also taught at the Exten- 
sion Division of Indiana University. 

He holds membership in numerous profes- 
sional organizations: Lutheran Academy for 
Scholarship, American Society for Church 
History, Mississippi Valley Historical Society, 
National Education Association, Concordia 
Historical Society, American Society for 
Reformation Research. He has written nu- 
merous articles in his field of specialization. 

His activity in community affairs has ex- 
tended over a wide range. At present he 
is a member of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Human Relations. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Educational Conference—— On Decem- 
ber 4—7 President Walter W. Stuenkel 
attended the Educational Conference spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The meeting 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. 

Since 1949 the conference has been an 
annual event. Attendance at the conference 
enables educators, invited to attend as 
guests, to meet with businessmen from var- 
ious parts of the United States to discuss 
pertinent problems. The program is financed 
completely by contributions from the mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Speakers on the 1957 program included 
Senators John L. McClellan, Everett M. 
Dirksen, Harry F. Byrd, John J. Sparkman, 
and Henry C. Tworshak, as well as a num- 
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ber of national business leaders. The pro- 
gram included the following topics: “Educa- 
tion and Fourth-Dimension Warfare,” “The 
Will of the People —Today and Tomorrow,” 
“Industrial Implications of the International 
Geophysical Year,” “The Bill of Rights — 
Our Heritage,” “A Sound Economy Means 
Economy in Government.” 


Missionary Stresses Educational Program. 
— Addressing faculty and students in the 
morning chapel service on November 15, 
Rev. John Scholz, missionary on the Philip- 
pine Islands since 1952, emphasized the 
importance of providing ministerial students 
with a thorough background in Hebrew 
and the classical languages. “Students often 
have difficulty in discovering the value of 
foreign language study,” Missionary Scholz 
said. “Let us assure you that the rewards 
of foreign language study are of great and 
vital importance in the life and work of 
a missionary. Many a time we missionaries 
are asked by the natives, “What does the 
Bible say on this practical problem?’ We 
have frequently found that searching the 
Scriptures in the original languages is of 
inestimable help in arriving at the correct 
answer. 

Chorus Presented Christmas Program. — 
On December 8 the chorus presented pro- 
grams of Christmas music in Zion and Wal- 
ther Memorial Lutheran Churches of Mil- 
waukee. Choral numbers were supplemented 
by organ numbers played by Professor Engel 
and by a group of numbers played by a trio 
of recorders. The 250th anniversary of the 
death of Dietrich Buxtehude was observed 
by the singing of Buxtehude’s setting of 
“Zion Hears the Watchmen Singing,” the 
second stanza of Philipp Nicolai’s hymn on 
the second coming of Christ, “Wake, Awake, 
for Night Is Flying!” 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
St. PauL, MINN. 


Death of Professor Berger. — The college 
community was shocked to learn of the 
sudden passing of Prof. John W. Berger on 
November 19, 1957, at the age of 60 years. 
Professor Berger served faithfully in the 
field of German and humanities at Concordia 
for the past 27 years, and was also secretary 
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of the faculty. Substitute teachers will con- 
tinue his classes until midyear, when Prof. 
A. C. Streufert will return from his sabbat- 
ical leave. 


Special Meetings on Campus. — During 
December both the high school and col- 
lege divisions were host to large groups of 
debaters. The college was host to the Twin 
City Debate Society, composed of member 
colleges from the local Twin City area as 
well as out-state neighboring four-year col- 
leges. The high school successfully served 
as host for the second Annual Concordia 
Debate Tournament, including leading high 
school debate groups from neighboring 
cities. Prof. Edgar Otto and Prof. Jan Pavel 
are the respective directors of the forensic 
groups. 

As special features of the conference or 
in-service meetings of the faculty, represent- 
atives of the River Forest and Seward fac- 
ulties have visited St. Paul in the interest 
of better integration and understanding of 
the two schools’ programs. Future meetings 
will include a doctrinal presentation, studies 
of curriculum, and finally a panel of local 
pastors discussing the relationship of Con- 
cordia to their parishes. Prof. Eugene Linse 


is conference chairman. 


Reorganized Choir.— The Cantata Choir 
is a reorganized group on the Concordia 
campus, composed mainly of all interested 
students as well as singers from neighboring 
churches. The group under the direction 
of Prof. Paul Manz made its first appearance 
at a pre-Christmas program on December 15 
and is scheduled to appear again throughout 
the year, climaxing with the Lenten season. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANS. 


NCA Report. — The official report of the 
Kansas North Central Association Commit- 
tee, which visited the high school depart- 
ment in early October, indicates that the 
department has again received a most 
favorable rating. In summarizing its review 
the seven-member committee stated it found 
the school’s philosophy and educational ob- 
jectives to be definite and well defined for 
the specific type of programs which the 
school offers, and that the total educational 
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program was directed toward the realization 
of the school’s objectives. Special mention 
was made that the educational program was 
particularly strong in the field of languages 
and that library service, as well as guidance 
and counseling services, were more than 
adequate to assist students with their educa- 
tional and personal problems. Regarding 
the instructional staff the report stated that 
the members were well qualified and ad- 
equate in number for the curriculums of- 
fered. Another section of the committee’s 
report expressed the confidence that “the 
present administration is doing a good job 
of operating the school... . The relation- 
ship of St. John’s with the public school 
and the community gives evidence of the 
confidence of the community in the admin- 
istration.” The concluding section of the 
summary, dealing with the school plant and 
equipment, recommended that for a broader 
program, especially in vocational education, 
a homemaking department should be added. 
The committee, however, was agreed that 
the plant was in very good physical condi- 
tion and that equipment and supplies were 
sufficient to meet the needs of the present 
educational program. The high school has 
been an NCA member since 1936. 
Teacher-training Leaders Meet.—On No- 
vember 19 St. John’s College was host to 
thirty officials from Kansas teacher-training 
colleges for a one-day conference on artic- 
ulating teacher training in junior colleges 
with four-year colleges. E. C. Sieving, St. 
John’s director of teacher training and junior 
college representative on the board of ad- 
ministrators, of the Kansas Association for 
Student Teaching, organized the conference 
and served as its chairman. Not an official 
meeting of any organized teacher-training 
groups, the sessions were designed to bring 
together for free discussions college per- 
sonnel to study the problems involved in 
teacher-training educational programs in 
view of the Kansas law, effective in 1959, 
that only degree teachers be eligible for 
certification. Accordingly the conference 
discussed the problem of transferring to 
four-year state colleges and universities stu- 
dents who begin teacher-training education 
in junior colleges. In addition, a great deal 
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of discussion was devoted to the type of 
teacher-training programs which should be 
set up in junior colleges and the place of 
the junior college in the recruitment of 
teacher-training students. According to re- 
ports received since the conference the 
visitors who attended felt a very direct and 
valuable contribution to the future direction 
of teacher training in Kansas had been made 
by St. John’s College in calling the con- 
ference, and commended the administration, 
and especially Mr. Sieving, for assuming 
leadership in the discussion of problems so 
vital to so many schools. 

Death of Prof. Werling.—On Novem- 
ber 14, 1957, our Lord called to His eternal 
rest Professor J. W. Werling, who last spring 
had completed fifty-five years in the min- 
istry. For forty-three years Werling served 
as instructor and associate professor of Ger- 
man at St. John’s. Apparent cause of death 
at the age of 79 was a heart attack. 


Improvements of Physical Plant. — At its 
November meeting the Board of Control of 
St. John’s approved preliminary sketches for 
a remodeled student union and directed the 
architect to draw up detailed plans for 
further consideration. The proposed struc- 
ture, to be a part of the present gymnasium, 
will contain a snack bar, recreational area, 
lounges for both high school and college 
students, meeting rooms, and a bookstore. 
A part of the funds for the new facility has 
already been gathered through student solic- 
itations. No definite date has yet been set 
for beginning construction work. 

Also at its November meeting the Board 
of Control approved the purchase of approx- 
imately one quarter of a block adjacent to 
the campus. The properties under consid- 
eration have two residences. Although the 
land has not yet been specified for a specific 
purpose, it will be used for future expansion 
or relocation of present facilities. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


President Honored. —In October Texas 
Governor Price Daniel presented the Texas 
Heritage Foundation Award to Concordia’s 
president, Dr. George J. Beto, for his work 
in the installation of an education system in 
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the state penitentiary. Dr. Beto succeeded 
Robert Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, as recipient of this 
Texas Heritage Foundation Award. Some 
weeks later, state leaders held a special 
luncheon honoring Dr. Beto for his con- 
tributions to Texas. 

Bible Institute. —The Austin Lutheran 
Bible Institute again met on the campus of 
Concordia for its fall term. Professors Graef, 
Goltermann, Bayer, and Beto of the Con- 
cordia faculty taught courses at the institute. 
Miss Marohn, registrar of Concordia, served 
as registrar for the institute. 


Lutheran Women’s Missionary League 
Day. — Mrs. Meta Martens of Immanuel 
Lutheran Congregation in Houston received 
the award from Concordia as the Texas Lu- 
theran Woman of the Year at the annual 
LWML Day on November 8. Mrs. Martens 
was honored for her outstanding service to 
her church, family, and community. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA., CANADA 


New Residence for President. — The 
latest addition to the complex of buildings 
on the campus of Canada’s Concordia is the 
new residence for the president, Rev. Walter 
M. Wangerin. The Wangerins moved into 
the new home early in December. 

The spacious two-level home provides a 
large room on the ground floor for student 
receptions and special committee meetings, 
with the second floor serving as the living 
area of the home. 

Overlooking the scenic North Saskatch- 
ewan River from Ada Boulevard, the new 
home occupies a corner lot. The style of 
the exterior was designed to harmonize with 
Eberhardt Hall, the girls’ dormitory, which 
is situated to the north of the new building. 

Present plans call for the razing of the 
former home when space is required for the 
new chapel. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Johnny’s Being Cheated. — Howard F. 
Fehr, head of the mathematics department 
of Columbia University Teachers College, 
said that any 17th-century mathematician, 
reappearing on earth, could enter most high 
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school classrooms and, without any prep- 
aration, teach the present mathematics cur- 
riculum. Jet-age Johnny is being taught 
a horse-and-buggy brand of mathematics. 

The Busy Teacher. —Some of the teach- 
er’s duties which people normally forget 
about are the following: making lesson 
plans, preparing tests, grading papers, an- 
alyzing textbooks, reading professional 
journals, writing articles, preparing pro- 
grams, attending committee meetings, advis- 
ing parent groups, consulting with students, 
and conducting athletic activities. These 
are but a few. The list could easily be 
extended. 


Grade Eight Wins. — A mathematics test 
was given to nearly 7,000 eighth-graders 
and high school seniors in the Chicago 
public schools last spring. On the basis of 
a sampling of 1,000 test papers it was dis- 
covered that the eighth-graders came out 
10 points ahead of the seniors. 18 per cent 
of the high school seniors had not opened 
a math book since they left the elementary 
school. 


How to Succeed. — After studying the 
backgrounds of 8,300 American business 
leaders, W. Lloyd Warner, professor of an- 
thropology and sociology at the University 
of Chicago, stated that a successful person 
in American business should stay away from 
three things — the boss’s daughter, a mil- 
lion-dollar inheritance, and his home town. 
“Education is the royal road to success,” 
Warner said. “It can do more than anything 
else to help a young man get ahead. About 
80 per cent of the men we studied had 
some college education.” 


Statistics. —In 1900, 63 per cent of the 
6,127 Roman Catholic parishes had paro- 
chial schools. In 1954, 56 per cent of the 
15,160 parishes had schools. Of the four 
million pupils enrolled in the denominational 
schools in our country, approximately 85 
per cent are in the schools of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Time to Teach. — Two veteran teachers 
attending the University of Chicago Con- 
ference on the American High School ex- 
pressed the opinion that extra duties are 
a significant barrier to the real job of in- 
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struction. What they want is more time 
to teach and fewer chores such as super- 
vising lunchrooms, collecting for various 
charities, working on supernumerary com- 
mittees, handling various school funds, and 
drawing and distributing posters for school 
plays. 

Up and Doing. — Bonnie Prudden, a 
physical-fitness expert, says that to be con- 
sidered in good shape, a boy or girl of 10 
should: 

Climb four flights without puffing. 

Walk 10 miles. 

Carry 15 pounds (or a fifth of his weight ) 
on his back for two miles. 

Do 50 knee-bends. 

Do 10 push-ups. 

Do 30 sit-ups from supine position. 

Chin a bar: Five times for a boy, three 
for a girl. 

Segregation. — At the age of 10 or 12, 
not more than a fourth of the boys and 
girls in European primary schools are en- 
rolled in a college or university preparatory 
school. 


What a Change! — This has happened in 
the United States during the past 10 years: 

Some 16 million people have died. 

Some 18% million marriages have taken 
place. 

Some 41 million babies have been born. 

Over one fifth of all present U. S. families 
have been formed. 

Out of the 170-odd million people in the 
U.S. today, 71 per cent do not remember 
World War I. 

Some 49 per cent do not remember what 
conditions were like before World War II. 

Some 57 per cent have no personal reco- 
lection of what a major depression is like. 
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Some 42 per cent cannot remember Russia 
as an active ally of the United States. 

Go to School.—In the 71 occupations 
where labor shortages exist, the minimum 
educational requirement for all is at least 
four years of high school. 

Wake Wants to Wiggle. — Just after the 
Lord’s Prayer had been spoken, Wake Forest 
College students jitterbugged a protest 
against the Baptist State Convention’s ban 
on dancing. Their urge for rhythmic ex- 
pression probably will be tranquilized. 

Space Propulsion. —It seems that a siz- 
able number of parents and educationists 
have been scared into demanding more 
straightforward instruction in the basic sub- 
jects, with less attention being devoted to 
having assemblies, preparing for plays, and 
visiting fire departments. 

Inhibited. —In London a mother told a 
probation officer that her 15-year-old son 
was shy, although he tells his parents when 
to go to bed, locks up the house at night, 
orders his meals served in a separate room, 
opens his father’s mail, and tells his mother 
not to speak to him unless spoken to. 
Imagine what will happen when the boy 
divests himself of his inferiority feelings! 

Religion in American Life. — Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of the Fund for the 
Republic, announced today that a group of 
eight consultants has been appointed to 
make an inquiry into the role of religion in 
American life. The Religion project is part 
of the “basic issues” program on which the 
Fund is concentrating its present efforts. 
Father John Courtney Murray, S. J., editor 
of Theological Studies, and Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Protestant theologian, are the co- 
ordinators of the Religion project. 
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